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An  Apoh^  f of  the*l.tfe  of  G^nrge  Anti  BoUamy^  latt  of  Convent  Gar^' 
Jen  Thatre,  Written  by  Hcrfelf.  'JTp  which  is  annexed  .her 
original  Letter  to  John  Calcraft,  Efq;  adyertifed  to  be  pub*? 
lidied  in  Oftober  1767,  but  which  was  then  violently  fupprefled; 
iimo.  c  vols.  I  cs.  fewed.  Bell.  London. 

ipHIS  performance  is  interefting  and  curious  upon  many 
^  accounts.  It  contains  without  difguife  the  life  of  a* 
tvoman  who  was  beautiful  and  well  educated  who  has 
inguifhed  herfelf  ,as  a  capital  aftrefs;.  and  whofe  adventures 
lavc  been  varipuS' and  iingular..  This  hiftory,  too,  is  the 
nore  alluring  and  Valuable^  as  it  is  written  by^  Mrs.  Bel- 
aniy  herlelf. :  Hence  thofe  frequent .  burfts  of  tendernefs,' 
nuiety^  and  paffion  whidh  captivate  the’ reader  fo  much  ;  and 
ivhich,  .throughout  thefe  volumes,  prolong  an  agitation  that 
s  atonce  melancholy^,  and  pleafing.  .  Mrs.. Bellamy  knows 
low  to  communicate  the  exquifite*  tone  of.  her  feelings  C' 
enter  into  and‘go  atong'witn  .herTorfows.;  and  the  tender, 
ympathy  ihe'ei^cites  bas  the  power  to  detraft  frqm  the  difap« 
probation  that  ouglu^  to  accoaipany  ,j.the  detail  of  her 

The  vanity  of  beauty;*  the  eclat ’of  general  admiration; 
yie. flattery  and  blandifhmenrt  of  mcri  oL  high  rank  and 
fortone,  the  love  of  pleafurerand  'the  pride  ofrluxury  and, 
oluptuoufnefs,  are  the  topics  which  moft  natufaMy  aper-" 
'  for, female  frailty  :  and  -in  the*  prefent  cafe,  there 
fuperadded  a  fcnfibility  of  foul,  and  a  iinenefs  .o^paf-. 
on  that  were  the  moft  feelingly  alive.  ‘  But.^  while  the’ 
^knefs  of  nature,  pleads  forcibly  for  Mrs.  ^  Bellamy,  ..^c 
xtreme  candour"  with  which  Ihe  deferibes  her  faults .ferves 
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alfo  to  alleviate  the  linpreirion  of  them  ;  and  in  a  moral 
view  the  pidures  fhe  draws  may  be  highly  beneficial. 
They  may  inftrud  the  young  and  thoughtlel's  of  her  own 
fex  lo  riy  from  the  rlattering  Ihore  of  vanity,  diffipation, 
and  illicit  love,  by  exhibiting  the  mifery  and  wretchediieli 
they  are  otherwile  fo  certainly  to  encounter. 

To  give  an  abridgment  of  the  adventures  of  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy  would  not  fuit  the  boundaries  of  our  journal ;  but 
it  becomes  us  to  illuftrate  to  our  readers  by  forae  fliort 
extrafts’ the  nature  of  the  entertainment  and  inftrudion! 
that  arc  to  be  found,  in  the  volumes  before  us.  I 

Mrs.  Bellamy  was  invited  by  Mr.  Rich  to  play  the 
ebarader  of  Monimia  when  Ihe  was  juft  fourteen.. 

*  The  curtain,*  fays  flie,  ‘  drew  up  to  a  .fpleudid  audience,  whichl 

feldofn  happened  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  except  when  a  newer! 
revived  pantomime  was  reprefented.  1 

‘  It  is  impoirible  to  deferibe  my  fenfations  on  my  firft  entrance.  1 1 
w;is  fo  much  dazzled  by  the  lights,  and  ftunned  by  the  repeateJ 
plaudits,  that  1  was  tor  fome  time  deprived  both  of  memory  and* 
voice.  I  ftood  like  a  ftatue.  Till  cbmpallion  for  my  youth,  and 
pmbably  fome  prepolleflion  for  my  figure  and  which  was  fm> 
flycle^ant^  a  clrcumiVancc,  not  very  cullomary,  induced  a  gentleman, 
who  tvas  dldator  to  the  pit,  and  therefore  ludicroufly/  denominated 
Mr.  Town,  to  call  out,  and  order  the  curtain  to  be  dropped,  till  I 
could  recover  my  confulion. 

‘  This  caufed  Mr.  Quin  to  exult  fo  much,  that  Mr.  Rich  intreateJ 
me  in  the  moft  earned  manner  to  exert  my  powers.  But  his  intreutic) 
were  ineffectual.  For  when  I  made  the  next  attempt,  my  apprehen- 
fions  fo  totally  overpowered  me,  that  I  could  fcarcely  be  heard  in 
the  fide-boxes.  The  applaufe,  indeed,  was  fo  univerfal,  during  the 
lirft  a<ft,  for  what  did  not  reach  the  6ars  of  the  audience,  that  had  1 
poflefled  my  full  powers  of  exertion,  they  could  not  have  profited  by  I 
them. 

*  The  mnnno^er  having  pledged  him fclf  for  my  fuccefs,  he  had 
plantedall  his  triendsin  difierent  parts  of  thehoufe,to  infure  it.  Bui 
when  he  found  that  I  was  unable  to  raife  my  fplrlts,  hewasasdil- 
t rafted  as  if  his  own  fate,  and  that  of  his  theatre,  had  depended  upon 
If.  ,  He  once  more  had  r^ourfe  to  perfuafion  and  encouragement; 
biTt  nothing  coirkl  roitfe  me  from  my  ftupidity,  till  the  fourth 
This  was  the.  critical  period  which  was  to  determine  my  fate.  Bj 
this  criterion  was  I,  as  an  a<ftrefs,  to  Hand  or  fall.  W^en,  to  the 
artonifttment  of  the  audience,  the  furprize  of  the  performers,  and 
the  exultation  of  the  manager,  1  felt  myfelf  fuddenly  infpired.  1 
blazed  out  at  once  with  meridian  fplendour  ;  and  I  acquitted  myfelf 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  raoft  arduous  part  of  the  charafter,  in 
which  even  many  veterans  have  failed,  with  the  greateft  eclat. 

*  Mr.  Quin  was  fo  faCcinated  (as  he  exprefled  himfelf)  at  this  uo 
expefbed  exertion,  that  he  waited  behind  the  feenes  till  the  conclufio^^ 
of  the  a^i,  when  lifting  me  up  from  the  ground,  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  ‘‘ Thou  art  a  divine  creature,*  anS' the 'trti'c  fbirit  is  in  thee. 
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The  audience,  Ukewlic,  honoured  me  with  the  marks  of  their  appro¬ 
bation.  As  for  Mr.  Rich,  he  exprefled  as  much  triumph  upon  this 
occalion,  as  he  ufually  did  on  the  fuccefs  of  one  of  his  darling  pan- 
tomiines. 

‘  The  performers,  who,  half  an  hour  before,  had  looked  upon  me  as 
an  objedt  of  pity,  now  crowded  around  me  to  load  me  with  compli-^ 
ments  of  gratulation. .  And  Mr.  Quin,  in  order  to  compeiuate  for 
the  contempt  with  which  he  had  treated  me,  was  warmer,  if  poflible, 
in  his  eulogiums,  than  he  had  been  in  his  farcafms*  This,  I  own, 
appears  to  be  a  bold  aflertion,  as  the  pungent  fait  of  his  fatire  often 
got  the  better  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart ;  which  1  have  reafon  to 
think  one  of  the  bell  that  ever  inhabited  mortal's  bofoih* 

*  The  novelty  of  fuch  fuccefs  attending  child  (fof  from ‘my  ap¬ 
pearance  I  could  not  be  judged  to  be  fo  old  as  I  really  was)  againft  tnc 
united  force  of  a  Garrick  and  a  Cibber,  attraded  the  notice^of  the 
public  fo  much,  that  the  piece  was  performed  three  nights  fucceffive- 
ly.  This  was  a  lingular  circumftance  at  that  time,  as  the  Orphan 
was  an  old  play,  much  hackneyed,  and  fupported  only  by  one 
charadter.  For  though  Mr.  Quin  wajj  mod  juftly  celebrated,  as 
I  have  already  obferved,  in  every  charader  which  his  figure  and 
time  of  life  fuited,  yet  as  he  was  now  near  fixty,  a!nd  rather 
corpulent,  he  certainly  was  a  very  unlit  brother  for  a  girl  of  my 
age.  So  flattering  a-receptlon,  it  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  elated 
a  heart  rendered  vain  by  praifes  furpalfing  my  moll  fanguine  cx- 
pedtations.^  •  ' 

The  friendfhip  which  grew  up  between  Mrs.  Bellamy  and 
Mr.  Quin  was  of  the  virtuous  kind  ;  and  among  many  parti¬ 
culars  which  Ihe  furnifhes  of  this  diftinguifhed  charader, 
(he  gives  us  the  following  one  which  cannot  be  fufficiently 
adniired. 

‘  During  the  time  he  [Qulnl  had  the- chief  diredion  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  he  revived  “  The  Maid’s  Tragedy,^’  written  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  it  he  played  the  charader  of  Melan- 
thus,  Mrs.  Pritchard  Evandra,  and  myfelf  Afpalia.  One  day,  after 
the  rehearfal  was  finiflled,  he  delired  to  fpeak  with. me  in  hiis  drefling- 
room.  As  he  had  always  carefully  avoided  feeing  me  alone,  I  was 
not  a  little  fur  prized  at  To  unexpeded  aa  invitation.  My  apprehen- 
fiohs  even  made  me  fear  that  I  had,  by  fome  means,  or  other,  offended 
^  man,  whom  I  really  loved  as  a  father.  My  fears,  however,  were 
not  of  long  duration.  For  as  foon  as  .1  had  entered  his  drefling- 
room,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  with  a  fmile  of  ineffable  benignity, 
*nd  thus  addrefled  me  :  **  My  dear  girl !  you  are  vaftly  followed,  I 
hear.  Do  not  let  the  loVcof  iinefy,  or  any  other  inducement,  prevail 
you  to  commit  an  indiferetion^  Men  in  general  are  rafcals. 

‘  You  are  young  and  engaging,  and  therefore  .ought  ta be  doubly 
cautious.  If  you  want  any  thing  in  my  power,  which  money 
canpurchafe,  come  to  me,  and  fay,  “  James  Quin,  give  me  fuch 
a  thing,*’  and  my  purfe  fliall  be  always  at  your  fcrvice.”  The  tear 
^  gratitude  flood  in  my  eye,  at  this  noble  inilance  of  generofity  ; 
^<1  his  own  gliflencd  with  that  of  humar.ity  and  fclf-approbation.* 
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Of  Lord  Digby  Mrs.  Bellamy  gives  an  account  that 
is  not  more  finguJar  than  agreeable.  ^ 

‘  Lord  Digby  having  been  indifpoied^  he  refided  for  fome  days  at 
Mr.  Calcraft’s  houfe,  left  his  mother,  whofe  atied:ion  for  him  was 
unbounded,  might  be  too  much  alarmed.  But  he  removed,  as  femn 
as  poffible,  to  enjoy,  what  he  preferred  to  all  human  enjoymenis, 
the  felicity  of  msdiing  a  mother  happy.  Having  the  moft  tender  af¬ 
fection  for  his‘  mother  and  brothers,  he  lived  with  them  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  regular  manner,  without  indulging  himfelf  in  thofe  cxcefles  the 
juvenile  part  of  the  nobility  generally  run  into.  As  this  young  no¬ 
bleman  might  be  truly  denominated  a  miracle  of  nature,  a  rara  a'vis^ 
from  the'  many  great  and  good  qualities  he  poifcfled,  I  muft  here 
dwell  a  little  on  his  character,  and  give  you  an  anecdote  or  two  of 
him  that  gieatly  redound  to  his  honour. 

‘  With  a  molt  beautiful  figure,  he  was  blcfled  with  the  beft  of 
hearts-  He  was  generous,  without  being  oftentatious  ;  and,  though 
he  had  travelled,  modeft  to  a  degree.  He  fpoke  little,  but  what  he 
laid,  declared  that  he  pollefibd  great  good  fenfe.  He  was  never 
known  to  fay  an  unkind  thing,  nor  to  be  guilty  of  an  unkind  aCfion, 
to  any  perfon  whatever.  Lis  lordfliip’s  mother  and  my  valuable 
friend,  Mr.  Foy,  were  twins  ;  and  the  affeCtion  which  fubfifted  be¬ 
tween  them  was  as  uncommon  as  the  circumllanccs  of  their  birth. 

*  Lord  Digby  came  often  to  Parllament-ftreet,  and  as  I  had  by  this 
means  an  opportunity  of  obferving  his  conduCt,  I  could  not  help  re¬ 
marking  a  fingular  alteration  in  his  demeanour  and  drefs,  which  took 
place  during  the  great  feftivala.  At  Chrlftmas  and  Eafter  he  was 
more  than  ufually  grave,  and  then  always  had  on  an  old  iliabby  blue 
coat.  I  was  led,  as  well  as  many  others,  to  conclude,  that  it  was 
fome  affair  of  the  heart  which  cauled  this  periodical  fingularity.  And 
this  was’  no  improbable  fuppofitloh. 

‘  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  great  curiofity,  wlflied  much  to  find  out  his 
nephew’s  motive  /or  appearing  at  times  in  this  manner,  as,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  he  was  efteemed  more  than  a  well-drelTed  man.  Upon  his  ex- 
preffing  an  inclination  for  that  purpofe.  Major  Vaughan  and  another 
gentleman  undertook  to  watch  his  lordfliip’s  motions.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  fet  out ;  and  obferving  hiiw  to  towards  St.  George’s 
Fields,  they  .followed  him  at  a  diftanfce,  till  they  loft  fight  of  him 
near  the  Marfhalfea  prilbn. 

‘  Wondering 'what  could  carry  a  perfon  of  his  lordfhlp’s  rank 
and  fortune  to  fuch  a  place,  they  enquired  of  the  turnkey,  if  a  gen¬ 
tleman,’ defcribing  him,  had  not  entered  the  prifon.  “  Yes,  Mafters!” 
exclaimed  the  fellow  with  an  oath  ;  **  but  he  is  not  a  man  ;  he  is  an 
angel.  For  he  comes  here  twice  a  year,  fometimes  oftencr,  and 
fets  a  number  of  prifoners  free.  And  he  not  only  does  this,  biK 
he  gives  them  fufficient  to  fupport  themfelves  and  their  families 
till  they^  can  find  employment.”  This,”  continued  the  man* 
is  one  of  his  extraordinar)*  vifits.  He  has  but  a  few  to  take  oia 
tonlay.”  Do  you  know  who  the  gentleman  is  ?”  enquired 
major..  **  We  none  of  us  know  him  by  any  other  marks,”  replied 
the  man,  ‘‘  but  by  his  humanity  and  his  blue  coat.” 

‘  The  gentlemen  having  gained  this  intelligence,  immediately  rc- 
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filmed,  and  gave  an  account  of  it  to  Mr.  Fox.  As  no  n»an  poffclTcd 
more  humanity,  (of  which  I  have  already  given  a  proof)  than  the 
^cretary  at  War,  the  recital  afforded  him  exquiiite  pleaiure.  But 
fearing  his  nephew  might  be  difpleafed  at  the  illicit  manner  in  which 
the  information  had  been  obtained,  he  requeued  that  .we  would  keep 
the  knowledge  of  it  a  profound  fecret. 

‘  1  could  not  relift  my  curiolity  of  making  further  enquiries  relative 
to  anaftair  from  which  I  reaped  lb  much  latisfadioo.  I,  according¬ 
ly,  the  next  time  his  lordlhip  had  his  alms-giving  coat  on,  alked  him 
what  occalkmed  his  wearing  that  Angular  di  ets  ?  With  a  fmile  of 
ineftable  fweetnefs  he  told  me,  that  my  curiofity  fliould  foon  be  gra- 
tllicd  ;  for,  as  we  were  congenM  fouls^  he  would  take  me  with  him 
when  he  nex^  vifited  the  place  to  which  his  coat  was  adapted.  A 
compliment  more  truly  liattering,  and  more  acceptable  to  me  than 
my  1  ever  had,  or  could  receive.  ' 

‘The  nigiit  before  his  intended  vilit,  his  lordlhip. requefted  that  I 
would  be  in  readinefs  to  go  with  him  the  next  morning.  Wc  then 
went  together  to  that  receptacle  of  miiery' which  he  h^d  fo  often  vh 
filed,  to  the  conlblation  of  its  inhabitants.  His  lordlhip  would  not 
fuffermeto  enter  the  gate,  left  the  noilbmenefs  of  the  place  fliould 
prove  dilagreeable  to  me  ;  but  he  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
the  George  Inn  in  the  Borough,  whqrc  a  dinner  was  ordered  for  the 
tuppy  wretches  he  was  about  to  liberate.  Here  I  had  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  near  thirty  perfons,  refeued  from  the  jaws  of  a  loathfomc 
prlloD,  at  an  inclement  fealbn  of  the  year,  it  being  Chriftmas  ;  and 
not  only  releafed  from  their  confinement,  but  reftored  to  their  fami» 
lies  and  friends,  with  fome  provilion  from  his  lordlhip’s  bounty  for 
their  inunedlate  fupport. — I  will  not  pretend  to  deferibe  the  grateful 
tribute  luslordfliip  received  upon  the  occafion  from  the  band  he  had 
juft  fet  free  ;  nor  the  fatisfadion  he  reaped  from  the  generous 
deed.  Xparticipated in  the, heavenly  pleafure;  andnever.was  .wit- 
nefs  to  a  more  delightful  feene. 

.  ‘  How  lhall  I  tell  the  fequel  of  the  tale  ! — But  it  muft  be  told.— 
.Yet  whilft  I  do  it,  I  am  almoft  ready  to  accufe  Heaven  of  unklnducft 
in  untimely  cutting  off  fo  fair,  lb  fweet  a  flower :  the  pride. of  the 
E^lilh  garden.  His  lordlhip  went  fome  few  months  after  thefc  be¬ 
neficent  ads,  to  vilit. his  eftates  in  Ireland.  Where,  being  obliged, 
by  the  mlftaken  hofpitality  of  the  country,  to  drink  more  than  he 
was  accuftomed  to  do,  and  that  at  a  time  when  he' was  indilpo^fpd 
horn  a  violent  coW,  a  fever,  attended  with  a  putrid  fore  throat,  was 
the  fatal  confequence.  And  — dr$p,  not  thou  feljijb  tear !  rr  xny 
amiable  young  friend  was  removed  to  thofe  realms,  w^here  alone  Jbis 
expanded  .heart  could  find  its  benevolent  propenfities  indulged 
rewarded.  .  . 

‘  By  the  death  of  .this  valuable  young  nobleman,  .the  poor  were 
ftpprived  of  a  generous  benefador, .  his  acquaintance  of  a  defirable 
companion,  and  the  community  of  one  of  its  brighteft  orn^euts. 
But  to.  no  one  was  his .  lofs  more  ^grievous  than  to.  Major  V aughan ; 
tOrWjioni  he  was  an- unkmivrn  patron*  The  Major  regularly  re¬ 
ceived  a'  benefadion  of  fifty  pounds'  every  quarter,  which  he  con¬ 
cluded  jto  come  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam  ;  that  nobleman,  with  whom 
^  bad  been  bred  gp,  having  always  held  him  in  great  efteem.  But, 
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upon  the  death  of  Lord  Digby,  the  bounty  was  found  to  flow  from 
his  liberal  purfe.*  ( 

As  Mrs.  Bellamy  was  much  acquainted  in  high  lift, 
Ihe  was  no  indifferent  .obferver  of  political  affairs.  She  has 
ventured  to  ufe  her  pencil  in  delineations  of  the  famous  Lord 
Holland  and  the  no  lefs  celebrated  Lord  Chatham, 

‘  I  will  here  attempt  to  give  you  the  political  charafters  of  thofe 
two  great  competitors  for  glory,  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Their 
qualifications  were  as  different  as  their  perfons.  Mr.  Pitt’s  abilities, 
as  an  orator,  were  undoubtedly  aftoniflnng*  Yet,  at  times,  put  the 
matter  he  had  uttered  upon  paper,  and  it  appeared  fuperficial ;  and 
it  was  often  fatiricaj  to  a  degree  of  abufe.  His  perfon  claimed  your 
admiration.  With  an  elegance  and  grace  which  led  your  mind  cap¬ 
tive  while  he  fpoke,  and  with  eyes  that  darted  fire,  he  generally  be¬ 
gan  low  ;  but  at  length  gradually  worked  himfelf  up,  as  well  as  his 
iiuditors,  to  a  ftrain  of  enthuliafm.  His  voice  was  powerful,  and  at 
the  fame  time  melodious ;  particularly  the  middle  pitch  of  it,  which 
fecured  articulation,  and  prevented  the  laft  word  from  being  loll.  He 
was  likewife  one  of  the  belt  aSors  I  ever  faw.  '  I  will  not  even  ex¬ 
cept  Garrick.  To  evince  which,  1  will  relate  a  fccne  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  being  a  wdtnefs  to. 

‘  An  honourable  relation  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  generally  thought  fit, 
during  the  time  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  entertain 
fhe  Houfe  of  Commons  with  founding  forth  his  own  praife.  This 
cgotill  one  day  fpoke  an  euloge  on  himfelf,  in  which  he  too  frequent¬ 
ly  repeated  the  word  ^^vhere.  ’Mr.  Pitt’s  patience  being  ekhaufted,  he 
rofe  from  his  feat  with  inexpreffible  grace,  and  feemecl  to  be  making 
his  way  out  of  the  houfe.  But  flopping  fhort,  when  he  came  clofc  to 
the  minifler,  who  was  flill  fpcaking,  Jie  fung  aloud,  with  great 
hurnour,  *  Gentle  (hepherd,  tell  me  tell  me  *iehere\  gentle 

*  fhepherd,  tell  me  ivhcrc.^  And  he  continued  to  do  fo  till  he  reached 
the .  lobby.  This  occafioned  an  univerfal  laugh ;  and  the  right 
honourable  fpeaker  retained  the  nickname  of  Gentle  Shepherd  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Whether  it  was  frorn  indifpofition,  or  to  con¬ 
vince  his  hearers,  that  he  could  lead  them  with  one  hand,  I  know 
not ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  often  had  his  left  hand  in  a  fling,  The  natural 
grace  he  poffefled,  and  th?  acquirements  he  \fas  mafler  of,  put  it  how¬ 
ever  out  of  the  power  of  any  fituation  or  attitude  to  render  him  un* 
pleafing.' 

‘  His  cotemporary,  Mr.  Fox,  neither  equalled  him  in  voice,  man¬ 
ner,  of  perfon.  But  he  greatly  furpaffed  him  in  folid  judgement, 
quick  difeernment,  and  an  unbiaffed,  unalterable  amor patria.  As 
he  did  not  deal  fo  much  in  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  as  Mr.  Pitt,  his 
fpeeches  did  pot  flrike.fo  forcibly,  till  confidered.  But  they  were 
founded  on  the  firrnefl  bafis,  truth.  His  voice  w^as  fonorous,  but 
his  delivery,  at  times,  was  not  fo  pleafing  as  it  was  at  others.’ 

Wc  fhall  now  fubuiit  to  our  readers  the  account  given  by 
^rs.  Bellamy  of  her  attempt  to  deftroy  herfelf,  at  a  period 
v^hen  fhc  in  thc'gresiteft  extremity  of  want  and  wrctch- 
ednefs, 

*  Unhappily 
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‘  Unhappily  in  this  moment  of  defpair,  evpry  fpark  of  that  virtu" 
/)us  confidence  in  heaven,  ib  forcibly  recommended  in  the  following 
lines,  was  extinguillicd  in  my  bofom. 

*  Tho*  plung’d  in  ills,  and  exercifed  in  care, 

*  Yet  never  let  the  noble  mind  defpair : 

*  When  prefs’d  by  dangers^  and  belet  with  foes, 

*  The  gods  their  timely  fuccour  Intcrpofe  ; 

‘  And  when  our  virtue  finks,  o’erwhelmM  with  grief, 

‘  By  unforfeen  expedients  bring  relief.’ 

^  Infpired  by  the  black  ideas  which  had  got  pofTeffion  of  my  mind, 
I,  one  night,  left  the  houfe  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock.  As  there 
was  a  door  which  led  from  the  garden  into  the  road,  I  went  out  iin- 
perceived  ;  for  I  had  not  reiblution  to  fpeak  to  my  faithful  attendant, 
whole  anxious  eye  might  have  difeovered  the  direful  purpofe  of  my 
heart  imprelled  upon  my  countenance.  , 

‘  Having  atfeded,  unoblerved,  my  elopement,  I  wandered  about 
the  road  and  fields^  till  the  clock  was  upon  the  point  of  ftriking 
eleven ;  and  tben  made  my  way  towards  Weftminfter  bridge.  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  rove  about  till  that  hour,  as  there  was  then  a  probability 
that  I  (hould  not  be  interrupted  by  any  pallcngers  from  carrying  my 
delperatc  defign  into  execution.  Indeed  I  was  not  without  hopes  of 
meeting  in  St.  George's  Fields  with  fome  Freebooter,  who  would 
have  prevented  the  deed  of  defperatlon  I  was  about  to  ^lerpetratc,  by 
taking  a  life  I  was  weary  of.  Nor  would  this  have  been  an  impro- 
babable  expeftation,  had  I  met  with  any  of  thofe  lawlefs  plunderers, 
that  oftentimes  frequent  thoi'e  parts  ;  for  their  difappointment  from 
finding  me  pennyleis,  might  have  excited  them  to  murder  me.  A  con- 
fummation  I  then  devoutly  wiflied. 

‘  Having  reached  the  Bridge,  I  defeended  the  fteps  of  the  landing 

5 lace,  with  a  fad  and  folemn  pace,  and  fat  me  down  on  the  Lowell 
air,  impatiently  waiting  for  the  tide  to ‘cover  me.  My  defperation, 
though  refolute,  was  not  of  that  violent  kind  as  to  ur^e  me  to  take 
the  tatal  plunge.  As  I  fat,  I  fervently  recommended  my  fplrit  to  that 
Being  I  was  going  to  offend  in  fo  unwarrantable  a  manner,  by  not 
bearing  patiently  the  affiidtions  he  whs  pleafed  I  flioul  luffer.  I  even 
dared  to  harbour  the  thought  that  a  divine  Impulfe  had  given  rife. to 
the  idea ;  as  if  *  the  EvcrlalVing  had  not  fixed  his  canon  ’gainll  fell'-* 
^  flaughter!’ 

‘  The  moon  beamed  faintly  through  the  clouds,  and  gave  juft  light 
enough  to  diftinguifti  any  paffengcr  who  might  crofs  the  bridge  ;  but 
as  I  was  in  mourning,  there  was  not  any  great  probability,  of  mv 
being difeerned  and  interrupted.  I  had  taken  off  my  bonnet,  and 
apron,  ^nd  laid  them  befide  me  upon  the  ftairs  ;  and  leaning  my  head 
upon  my  hands,  remained  loft  in  thought,  and  almoft  llupified  by 
torrow  and  the  reflections  which  crouded  u}>on  my  mind. 

1  *  Here  paul%a  moment,  and  admire  with  me  the  ftrange  viciflitudes 

of  life.  Behold  your  once  lively  friend,  reduced  from  the  enjoyment 
of  cafe,  affluence,  efteem,  and  renown  in  her  profeflion,  to  the  moft 
defperate  ftate  that  human  wretchednefs  will  admit  of— a  prey  to  pe- 
^rief,  contumely,  and  defpair — (landing  tiptoe  on  the  verge 
of  this  wrorld,  and  impioully  daring  to  rufli,  unhidden^  into  the  pre- 

fence 
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fence  of  her  Creator—I  fhudder  at  the  recollection — Let  me  draw 
a  veil  aero  is  it  and  proceed.  i 

*  In  the  penlive  pofture,  juft  deferibed,  did  I  fit|for  fome  minutes, 
watching  the  gently  Iwclliiig  tide,  and  blaming  its  tardy  approach. 
When  it  plcafed  ‘  the  unfeen  power  (to  exprefs  mylelf  in  the  words 

*  of  Thomfon)  that  rules  the  illimitable  world,  that  guides  its 
‘  motions,  from  the  brightell  itar,  to  the  leaft  duft  of  this  lin-tainted 

*  mold,’  to  interfere  and  fnatch  me  from  dcilrudtion. 

‘  I  was  fuddcnly  roufedfrom  my  awful  reverie,  by  the  voice  of  a 
woman  at  fome  little  diftance,  addrefling  her  child ;  as  appeared 
from  what  followed,  for  they  were  neither  of  them  vifible.  In  a  foft 
plaintive  tone  (he  faid,.  ‘  How,  my  dear,  can  you  cry  to  me  for  bread, 
‘  when  you  know  I  have  not  even  a  morfel  to  carry  your  dying 

*  father  ?’  She  then  exclaimed,  in  all  tiic  bitternefs  of  woe,  ‘  My 

*  God!  my  God!  what  wretchednefs  can  compare  to  mine!  But 

*  tby  Almighty  ^jjill  he  dotted 

‘  The  concluding  words  of  the  woman’s  pathetic  exclamation 
communicated  Inftantaneouily,  like  the  electric  fpark,  to  my  defpond- 
ing  heart.  I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  divine  admonition.  And 
ilruck  with  horror  at  the  crime  I  had  intentionally  committed,  I  bunt 
into  tearj  \  repeating  in  a  fincere  ejaculation,  the  pious  fenfcnce  flie 
had  uttered,  ‘  Thy  Almighty  <will  be  doHc!^ 

‘  As  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  to  take  out  my  handkerchief 
in  order  to  diy  my  tears,  I  felt  fome  halfpence  there  which  1  did  not 
Icnow  I  was  poffelfed  of.  And  now  my  native  humanity,  which  had 
been  deprclTed,  as  w’ell  as  every  other  good  propenflty,  by  defpair, 
found  means  to  refume  its  power  in  my  mind.  Impelled  by  its  pleai- 
ing  influence,  I  haftily  run  up  the  fteps,  and  having  difeovered  my 
hitherto  invifible  monitrefs,  gave  them  to  her.  I  received  in  return 
a  thoufand  bleilings  ;  to  which  I  rather  thought  flie  had  a  right  from 
me,  for  having  been  ihe  means  of  obftruiitlng  my  dire  Intents. 

I  now  returned  to  the  place  where  the  impious  feene  was  to  have 
been  .a6ted,  and  humbly  adored  that  Being  w^ho  had  by  fuch  an  even¬ 
tual  circumftance  couriteradled  it.  And  for  the  firft  and  laft  time  in 
my  life  felt  a  fenfation  of  happinefs  from  finding  there  were  pci- 
fons  in  the  world  more  wretched  than  myfelf.  I  dare  fay  my  much 
fefpedled  Thomfon *s  defcription  of  the  miferles  of  human  life  will 
here  occur  to  your  recollection  as  they  do  to  mine  on  a  review^  of 
the  incident. 

‘  Ah  little  do  the  gay,  licentious,  proud, 

*  Whom  pleafure,  power,  and  afliuence  furround  ; 

‘  They  who  their  thoughtlefs  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 

*  And  w^anton,  often  criiei,  riot  wafte  ;  ‘  * 

*  Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 

*  How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death, 

f  And  all  the  fad  variety  of  pain  ;  ^  . 

*  How  many  fink  in  the  devouring  flood,  .  ' 

*  Or  more  devouring  flame  :  how  many  bleed 

*  By  fliameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man  ; 

• .  How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms  ; 

*  Shut  from  the  common  a’lr,  and  connnon  ufe, 

*  Of  thd’i'.bwn  limbs  :  how  many  drink  the  cup 

f  Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  mifery.— ’ 
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*  I  am  apprehend ve  I  fliall  tire  you  with  this  melancholy  account 
of  the  extreme  of  defpair  Into  which  your  poor  fallen  friend  was  thua 
plunged.  And  yet,  I  tiatter  myfeif,  that  an  event  fo  Interelling  to 
nie,  will  not  be  coniidered  as  uiiinte  re  fling  to  you.  .  I  will,  however, 
think  about  bringing  it  to  a  conclufion  ;  and  with  it  conclude  thk 
proportionable  long  letter. 

‘  VVhilft  I  compared  my  own  fituation  with  that  of  the  poor  wo¬ 
man,  w’hofe  ftarvihg  child  and  dying  hufband  occationed  her  to  vent 
fo  piingently  her  grief,  I  received  great  fatisfaftion  from  conlidering 
that  all  thole  who  were  dear  to  me,  as  well  from  aftecKon  as  the  tie« 
of  blood,  vyere  in  profperous  circumflances.  I  had  no  one  to  care 
for,  but  the  poor  girl  whofe  affection  kept  her  with  me,  and  w^hom 
I  regardad  as  my  child.  Having  therefore  adored  the  great  Source 
of  Go<}d,  for  my  recent  deliverance  from  the  fatal  eftefts  of  my  dcr 
fpondepey,  I  prayed  that  he  would  pardon  the  atrocious  attempt; 
and  concluded  my  petition  with  begging  that  he  would  grant  me 
power  to  afliithcr,  and  make  her  future  days  more  comfortable. 

‘  Having  done  this,  I  remounted  the  fteps,  and  found  ray  mind  in- 
cxpreffibly  relieved.  The  gloom  which  had  fo  lately  overwhelmed 
it,  C^as  in  an  inltant  cleared  away,  and  a  tranquillity,  I  had  long  been 
a  ftranger  to,  fucceeded  it.  Such  a  fudden  tranfition  from  the  black- 
eft  defpair  to  peace  and  hope,  1  vvps  well  alTu red  could  only  have 
beef!  etfefted  by  fome  invifible  agent ;  for  I  never  felt  fuch  a  ray 
of  comfort  diffufe  itfelf  through  my  heart,  fince  thofe  blefled  days  of 
innocence  I  fpent  in  my  much  regretted  convent.  ‘  It  came  o’er  my 
‘  mind,’  (as  the  immortal  bard  deferibes  the  power  of  mulic)  ‘  lik« 

*  the  fweet  South  that  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets,  ftcaliiig  and 

*  giving  odour.* 

Thefe  fhort  but  interefting  extrafts  may  afford  to  our  rea¬ 
ders  a  fpecimen  upon'which  they  may  judge  for  thcmfelves 
of  the  ability  and  talents  of  Mrs.  Bellamy.  In  our  opinion 
her  capacity  is  very  confiderable  ;  and  we  are  difpofed  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  her  compofition  is  generally  natural  and  cafy  ; 
and  on  particular  occafions  folemn  and  forcible. 

What  we  leaft  approve  of  is  her  Letter  to  Mr.  Calcraft. 
For  though  this  gentleman  might  have  been  as  unworthy  as* 
he  is  reprefented,  it  was  not  right  to  addrefs  him  in  a  ftylc 
fo  full  of  bitternefs  and  afperity; 

In  the  courfe  of  her  Narrative  there  are  recorded  many, 
theatrical  anecdotes  -with  great  livelinefs  of  defeription. 
Her  work  alfo  contains  many  curious  notices  of  perfons  not 
more  illuftrious  by  Uieir  rank  than  their  confequence  :  And, 
^ipon  the  whole  the  checkered  tenor  ofher  life  exhibits  many 
an  ufefuMeflbn  of  virtue.  Her  charadler  like  that  of  every 
otlier  mortal  is  mixed  ;  and  the  calamities  (he  fuffered  often 
fprung  from  the  amiable  Iburce  of  her  benevolence.  If  Ihc 
has  loft  herlelf  on  the  llrcam  6{  unlawful  pleafurc,  Ihe  was 
able  to  preferve  uniformly  the  happy  qualities  offincerity  and 
gratitude.  -If  Ihe  has  felt  the  pangs  of  ncgleft  and  want,  fhc 
I  fan  r^ollcft  the  fcafon  when  her  heart  melted  with  miferies 

not 
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not  her  own,  and  her  hand  fiipplied  with  Ilbcralii/  the 
wretchcdnefs,  which  in  the  funlhinc  of  her  fortune  Ihe  nc. 
vcr  dreamed  that  Ihe  was  to  know.  Under  the  recolleftioa 
of  happier  hours,'  and  with  a  mind  formed  for  elegant  defires, 
Ihc  is  at  this  moment  an  ohjeft  for  laraenulion ;  and  while 
in  our  literary  capacity  we  aic  called  upon  to.charafterife  her 
writings,  we  cannot  refill  the  opportunity  of  .  pointing  put 
her  cafe.to  the  rich  and  fortunate.  While  tliey  recoiled  her 
dillrefs  they  maydndulge  m  the  luxury  of  relieving  it. 

Art.  \l.  The  Ilifory  of  Greece,  By  William  Mitford,  .Efq.  The 
lirll  Volume,  London.  4to.  i6s.  Boards.  Murray. 

\C'op<lude(l  from  our  '  - 

IN  his  fifth  chapter  Mr.*  ?Jitford  exhibits  a  very  curious 
and  interefting  account  of  the  legifiaJton  qf  Lycurgus. 
T  he  cllahUlhment  of  i  fenate  by  this  Angular  flatcfman,  his 
divifion  of  property,  hiVprohibition  of  the  ufe  of  gold  and  fih 
vcr,  his  ordination  that  the  Spartans  Ihould  eat  at  public  ta¬ 
bles  only,  and  his  other  extraordinary  regulation^  attrad  the 
particular  attention  of  our  author,  and  arc  inveftigated  with 
a  high  hiftorical  accuracy.  We  conceive,  however,  that  his 
opinion  of  Lycurgus  is  by  far  too  favourable  ;  and  we  muft 
think  that  no  politician,  from  the  mere  afcendancy  ofhis  ge¬ 
nius,  could  produce  fuch  a  form  'of  government  as  prevailed 
at  Sparta.  TTie  fituation  of  his  country  . direded  Lycurgus, 
and  pointed  out  more  than  fpeculation  and  theory 
the  objeds  he  purfued.  The  condition  of  land  in  fimple 
nations  before  the  eftabliftiment  of  property,  has  an  affinity 
to  that  Hate  of  equality  which  Lycurgus  was  fo  indullrious 
to  eftablifh,  and  w  hile  the  manners  of  an  early  fociety  fug- 
gefted  his  plan,  they  facilitated  its  execution.  The  love  of 
liberty,  which  is  alfo  fo  llrongly  charaderiflic  of  fuch  times, 
taught  him  to  fofter  the  fpirit  of  independence  ;  and  by  the 
turbulence  of  the  people  to  check  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  He  led  his  fellow  citizens  by  tlieir  opinions  ;  and 
did  not  mould  them  to  his  preconceived  views.  He  afted 
from  circumftanccs  which  he  obferved  ;  and  did  not  by  the 
mere  force  of  genius  bend  a  nation  to  his  wifhes. 

Upon  the  fubjed  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  Mr.  Mit¬ 
ford  is  ingenious  and  intelligent. 

*  There  remain  to  us  two  accounts  of  the  compofition  of  the  La^ 
dxmonian  Army,  from  authors  both  living  w  hen  Sparta  w’^as  in  its 
hlgheft  glory,  both  iirilltary  men,  both  of  great  abilities,  and  both 
pofieffing  means  of  information  fuch  as  few,  not  themfelves  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  could  obtain.  In  . general  they  agree ;  but  on  feme  eflentlal 
points  they  dift'er,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  accounted  for  but  by  the 
fuppofitiou  of  fomc  error  in  the  tranfeription  of  their  works. 
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oorJlng  to  Xenophon,  the  legillator  diilrlbuted  the  Lacedaemonian 
torcesinto  iix  divilions  ot  foot  and  as  many  of  hone;  each  of  thelc 
dlvlllons  in  either  fervice  having  the  title  of  Mora.  The  officers  of 
leach  Mora  of  Infantry,  he  fays,  were  one  Polcmarch,  four  Loci  luges, 

I  eight  Pentecofters,  and  fixteen  Enomotarchs ;  but  the  number  ot 
I  loidiers  he  leaves  unm’entioned.  Thucydides,  without  noticing  the 
I  Mora,  deferibes  the  Lacedaemonian  intantry  thus:  *  Each  Lochus 
I  ^  conlifted  of  four  Peatecoftyes,  and  each  pentecollys  of  four  Enomo- 
I  ‘  ties:  four  men  fought  in  the  front  of  each  enomoty :  the  depth  of 
I  *  the  files  was  varied  according  to  circamftances  at  the  difcrction  of 
3  *  the  lochagc ;  but  the  ordinary  depth  was  eight  men.*  Thus  the 
I  enomoty  would  confift  of  thirty-two  men,  the  pentecoftys  of  a  hun- 
I  tired  and  twenty-eight,  the  lochus  of  live  hundred  and  twelve,  and 
i  a  mora  compofed  of  four  lochl  would  bo  two  thoufai^  and  forty- 
t  eight.  3ut,  according  to  Xenophon,  if  the  enomoty  was  of  thirty- 
I  two  men,  and  it  appears  nearly  certain  that  it  was  not  of  more,  the 
^pentecoftys  would  but  fixty-four,  the  lochus  a  hundred  and 
.  twenty»cight,  the  morh  only  five  hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  whole 
Lacedaemonian  infantry  three  thoul^nd  and  feventy-two.  We  arc, 
however,  informed  ty  Plutarch;  that  by  the  divilion  of  lands  in  La¬ 
conia  onlyi  before’ the' acquifition  of  Meileniti,  thirty -nine  thouiand 
families  were  provided  for.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  not  generally 
admitted  XQ  the  honour  of  going  upon  fcrvice  beyond  the  bounds  of 
I^conia  till  after  the  age  of  thirty :  yet,  as  the  proportion  of  cavalry 
was  very  .fmall,  and  every  Lacedaemonian  was  a  loldier,  we  cannot 
reckon  the  infantry  much  fewer  than  forty  thoqfand.  In  the  Perfiaa 
war  we  fliall  find  ten  thoufand  employed  in  one  army  lieyond  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  when  a  confiderable  force  belides  was  on  diftant  fervice 
with  the  fleet,  and  while  an  enemy  within  Peloponnefus  would  make 
a  powerful  defence  heceflary  at  home.  Thus ,  it  appears  fcarcely 
dubious  but  there  muft  be  lomc  miftake  in  the  copies  of  Xenophon, 
I  have  thought  it  neverthelefs  proper  to  be  fo  particular  in  a  detail 
which  cannot  completely  fatisfy,  not  only  becaufe  of  the  well-earned 
fame  of  the  Spartan  military,  but  alfo  becaufe  of  the  high  charader  of 
the  authors  of  thefe  differing  accounts,  and  farther  becaufe  the  Impof- 
fibllity  to  reconcile  them  will  at  leaft  apologize  for  deficiencies  which 
may  appear  hereafter  in  relating  o*perations  of  the  Laced temonian 
forces;  For,  the  military  reader  will  have  obferved,  that  the  diffe¬ 
rence  is  not  merely  in  names  and  numbers,  but  materially  regards 
the  compofition  of  the  Lacedaemonian  armies.  This,  according  to 
Thucydides,  was  formed  with  the  utmoft  limplicity,  froip  the  file  of 
eight  men,  by  an  arithmetical  progreflion  of  fours  ;  and  probably  for 
fome  purpofes  the  file  itfelf  was  divided  into  four  quarter- files.  But 

the  half-file  was  of  four  men,  which,  doubled,  became  a  file.  Four 
hies  then  made  the  enomoty,  four  enomoties  the  pentecoftys,  four 
peatecoftyes  the  lochus,  and,  according  to  Xenophon,  four  lochi  thq 
mora,  which  was  thus  analogous  to  the  modern  brigade  of  four  bat¬ 
talions.  Xenophon  farther  informs  us,  that  the  mora  was  the  pro- 
I^r  command  of  the  polemarch.  From  both  writers  it  appears  that 
the  polemarehs  were  general  officers,  fubordinate  only  to  the  kings  ; 
snd  this  feems  farther  proof  that  Thucydides *s  account  of  the  com- 
ohtion  of  the  lochus,  and  the  calculation  founded  upon  it  of  the 
rcpgth  of  the  mora,  are  juft, 


♦  Subordination' 
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*  Subordination,  in  the'Liicedaemonian  difcipline,  as  Thucydides m 
pointed  terms  remarks,  was  limple  in  principle  but  multiplied  in  de* 
grecs,  lo  that  reiponlibility  tor  due  execution  ot  orders  was  widely 
extended ;  the  proportion  of  thofe  who  had  no  command  being  com* 
pai;atlvely  very  Imall.-  Upon  the  whole,  indeed,  there  appears 
great  analogy  between  the  compofition  ot  tl>e  Lacedaemonian  arinv 
and  that  of  the  modern  European,  particularly  the  Englifli,  whether 
we  take  the  lochus  of  Thucydides,  or  the  mota  of  Xenophon,  as  a 
battalion.  The  relemblance  in  the,  formation  was  ck)fer  till  ot  very 
late  years,  when  the  deep  hies  ot  the  old  chi'eipline  have  been  total¬ 
ly  rejected.  Like  the  company,  or  iulxiiviiion  of  our  battalions,  the 
rnonftoty  appears  alfo  to  have  been  the  Principle  of  Motion  in  the 
Lacedfcmonian  forces.  Whatever  change  was  to  be  made  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  line,  in  the  depth  ot  the  files,  or  in  the  pofirion  obthe  front, 
the  evolution  teems  to  have  l>cen  performetl  within  each  enwnotv  bv 
itl’eiX  ,  the  juft  retcrcnce  ot  theie  primary  eontfkuent*  bodies  to  one 
jinotiVV,  and  to  the  whole,  being  a  fecond  bimnefs.  *  Panther  than 
this,  t  V  want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  technical  phrales,  it  is 
haxardc^s  to  attempt  explanation  of  thofe 'evolutions  of  the  La¬ 
cedaemonian  troops  which  Xenophon' has  even  minutely* deferibrd, 
concerning  w  hich  his  applaule  highly  excites,  cur ioiity.'  Some 
other  circumftances,  however,  he  has  related  in  terms  fufticiemly 
clear*  Lycurgus,  he  fays,  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  angles, 
dirc(5fcd  the  circular  form  for  inratnpment;  unlefs  where  a 
mountain,  a*  river,  or  fone  other  accident  of  tite  ground  afforded  fe- 
curity.  A  camp-guard  was  mounted  daily  ;  precilely,*it*fliould  fecni, 
analogous  to  the  modern  quarter-guard  and  rear-guard,*  to  keep  order 
within  the  camp.  A  difterent  guard  for  the  fame  jn!i*pofe  was 

mounted  by  night.  For  fecurity  again  ft  the  enemy  out-fentries  ami 
vedettes  were  pofted.  An  advanced  guard  of  boric  always*  preceded 
the  march  of  the  army.  Xenophon  has  thought  it-worth  while  par¬ 
ticularly  to  mention  that  the  Lacedaemonians  wore  a  fcarlet  uniform, 
and  the  origin  of  this  he  refers  to  Lycurgus.  The  Lacedaemonian 
troops  were  always  (ingularly  well  provided  with  all  kinds  of  iifeful 
baggage  and  camp-neceffaries,  and  a  large  proportion  of  Helot  I'cr- 
▼ants,  laborers,  and  artifans  attended,  with  waggons  and  beads  ot 
burthen.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  'a  principle  of  the  Lacc- 
d:emonian  fervice,  that  the  Ibldier  Ihould  be  as  much  as  pc^lfible  at 
cafe  when  off  duty,  and  fliould  have  no  bufinefs  but  that  of  arms.* 

In  his  fixth  chapter  our  author  holds  -out  to  his  reader  a 
fommary  view  of  a  ftate  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  early  Grecian  colonits  ;  with 
the  hiftory  of  Athens  from  the  Trojan  war  to  the  firft  public 
tianfaftions  with  Perfia.  Here  our  author  difeovers  his  ufual 
judgment  and  learning;  and  it  is  obfervable  that  he  has  ap¬ 
plied  them  with  the  bappieft  fuccefs  in. explaining  the  forms 
of  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 

His  feventh  chapter  is  employed  in  detailing  a  view  of  the 
nations  politically  connefted  with  Greece  ;  and  it- will  be  al- 
hwod,  that  he  has  drawn  very  mafterly  deferiptions  of  the 

Lydians,  Scythians,  Aflyrians,  and  Periians.  Concerning 

the 
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the  conftitution  oi'  the  Pcrlian  empire  he  makes  the  followmg 
oi)icrvations. 

‘  We  tind  that  the  whole  empire  was  divided  into  large  provinces 
cilled  fatrapies,  each  under  the  I'uperintendency  of  a  great  officer  in‘- 
titltd  fatrap,  to  whom  all  governors  of  towns  and  Imallcr  diffricls 
were  lefponfible;  but  without  being  dependant  on  him  for  their 
appointment  or  removal,  which  were  immediate  from  the  mo* 
narch.  Thus  the  fuperipr  and  inferior  governors  were  each  a 
check  upon  the  other.  That  the  affairs  of  the  empire  might 
l>c  adminiftered' with  regularity  and  certain  dlfpatch,  and  that  in¬ 
formation  might  conftantly  and  fpeedily  pals  between  the  ca¬ 
pital  and  the  r^raoteft  provinces,  an  ellablifliment  was  made,  iinper- 
teftly  refembling  the  nKxlern  port:  the  bulinefs  of  government  alone 
was  its  object,  without  any  regard  to  commercial  iniercourfe,  or  the 
convenience  of  individuals.  This  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
the  firft  model  of  that  inrtitution  which  now,  through  the  liberal 
fvftem  of  European  politics,  and  the  afeendant  which  Europe  has 
acquired  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  extends  communication  fo  won¬ 
derfully  over  the  globe.  The  Pertian  laws  were  probably  few  and 
fimple;  more  in  the  nature  of  fundamental  maxims  than  of  a  finifhed 
;  fyftem  of  jurifprudence.  That  inflexible  rule  that  the  laws  werd 
never  in  any  point  to  *be  altered,  might  thus  be  a  falutary  reftralnt 
upon  defpotifm,'  without  preventing  intirely  the  adapting  of  practice 
to  changes  of  times  and  circumftances.  Darius  regulated  the  revenue 
of  his  empire,  compofed  of  the 'richeft  klngdorris  in  the.  world..  In 
apportioning  the  imports  and  direding  their  collection,  he  his  faid  to 
have  fliown  great  abilities  and  great  moderation ;  yet  fo  difficult  is  it 
fri  rulers  to  avoid  cenfure  whenever  private  convenience  muft  yield 
in  tne  leaft  to  public  neceffity,  the  Perfians,  forming  a  comparifon  of 
tkeir  three  firft  emperors,  called  Cyrus  the  father,  Cambyfes  the  ma- 
fer,  Darius  the  broker  of. the  empire.  Matter,  it  murt  be  obferved, 
among  the  ancients,  implied  the  relation,  not  as  with*  us,  to  hired 
fervants,  but  to  flaves.'  .  • 

‘  •'I'he  Perfians  w’^ere  by  nothing  more  remarkable  or  more  honorably 
Jilingulflied  from  furrounding  nations  and  particularly  from  the 
Greeks,  than  by  their  religion.  It  was  beyond  the  purpofe  of  a 
Giecian  hiftory  to  inlarge  upon  the  theology,  of  Zoroafter,  which,  as 
a  moft  ingenious  and  Indefatigable  inquirer  has  obferved,  ‘  was  darkly 
‘  comprehended  by  foreigners,  and  even  by  the  far  greater  number  of 
‘  his  difciples.*  It  were  equally  beyond  our  objeCt  here  to  difeufs 
the  much  difputcd  queftions.  When  Zoroafter  lived,  and  whether  he 
was  really  the  founder  of  the  religion,  the  author  of  its  fublime  pre¬ 
cepts  and  inlarged  view  of  the  divine  nature,  or  only  the  regulator 
of  the  Magian  worfliip,  and  inftitutor  of  the  innumerable  ceremonies 
With  which  it  was  Incumbered  and  difgraced.  It  may  however  be 
proper  to  advert  briefly  to  the  llrong  contraft  between  the  Pertian  rc- 
hgion  and  the  Greek,  which,  as  the  fame  able  wTUer  remarks,  was 
•uch  that  it  could  not  efcape  the  moft  carelefs  obferver.  -  It  appears- 
to  have  ftruck  forcibly  the  inquifitive  mind  of  Herodotus,  who,  with 
the  prejudices  of  polytheifm  about  him,  has  in  a  few  words 
®jarked  k  fo  accurately  that,  after  every  fubfequent  account  of  an¬ 
cient  authors,  and  every  difeuflion  of  modern,  very  nice  diftinCtion  is 
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ncccflary  to  convift  him  of  any  error.  *  Thefc,*  fays  Herodotus,  ‘I 
‘  have  found  to  be  the  tenets  of  the  Perfians.  They  hold  it  unlaw. 

*  ful  to  ereef  images,  temples,  and  altars^,  and  Impute  to  folly  fuch 
‘  pradfices  in  others:  bccaufe  as  it  appears  to  me,  they  do  nor,  H^e 

*  the  Greeks,  think  the  gods  of  the  lame  nature  or  from  the  fame  orlgh 

*  with  men.  The  fummlts  of  mountains  they  efteem  the  places  moft 

*  proper  for  facrilice  to  the  fupreme  Dein/;  and  the  whole  circle ot 

*  the  heavens  they  call  God.  They  facrifice  befides  to  the  fun,  the 
‘  moon,  the  earth,  tire,  water,  and  the  winds.  In  addrelfmg  the 

*  deity  it  is  forbidden  to  petition  for  bleffings  to  themfelVes  indi. 

*  \idually;  the  prayer  mull  extend  to  the  whole  Perfian  nation/ 
Such  arc  the  religious  tenets  which  have  alw'ays  been  attributed  to  the 
Perlians.  But  the  Perfians  themfelres  of  every  age,  as  the  hiftorian 
of  the  Roman  empire  proceeds  to  obferve,  have  denied  that  they  ex. 
tend  divine  honors  beyond  the  One  Supreme  Being,  and  have  explain* 
cd  the  equivocal  conduct  which  has  given  occafion  to  ftrangers  con¬ 
tinually  to  charge  them  wdth  polytheifm:  •  The  elements,  and  more 

*  particularly  Fire,  Light,  and'theSun,  were  the  objcdls  of  their  reli- 

*  gious  reverence,  becaufe  they  confidered  them' as  the  pureft  fymbols, 
‘the  nobleft  produdiions,  and  the  moft  powerful  agents  of  the  Divine 
‘  Power  and  Nature.’ 

Mr.  Mitford  in  his  eighth  chapter  eAibits  the  hiftory  of 
Greece  during  the  rcigi)  of, Darius  King  of  Perfia.  In  his 
ninth  chapter  he  continues  his  hiftory  from  the  acceftion  of 
Xerxes  to  the  throne  of  Perlia  till  the  conclufion  of  the  firft 
campaign  of  that  monarch’s  expedition  againft  Greece.  And 
in  his  tenth  and  concluding  chapter,  he  proceeds  from  the 
battle  of  Salamis  to  the  conclulion  of  the  Perfian  invafion. 


Before  we  fubmit  to  our  readers  a  charafteriftical  opinion 
of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Mitford,  we  fliall  here  lay  before  them 
another  extraft  from  his  performance.  He  thus  deferibes  the 
battle  of  Marathon. 

‘  The  Perlian  generals,  guided  by  Hippias,  had  chofen  their  place 
of  debarkation  on  the  eafiern  coaft  (»f  Attica,  near  Marathon.  Here 
on  landing  they  were  at  once  in  a  plain  in  which  cavalry  might 
and  the  way  to  Athens,  between  the  mountains  Pentelicus  and  Bri- 
leffus,  was  lefs  difficult  than  any  other  acrofs  the  heights  which  at 
fome  diftance  furrounded  that  city.  The  intire  command  which  they 
pofTelled  of  the  fea,  made  it  necclfary  for  Miltiadcs  to  wait  for  intel¬ 
ligence  where  they  would  make  their  descent.  They  had  thus  de¬ 
barked  their  whole  force  without  obftruftion,  and  w  ere  already  in 
poffeffion  of  the  plain,  when  the  Athenian  army  appeared  upon  ihc 
hills  above.  But  this  plain  w^as  narrow  :  prefled  between  the  lea 
caftward,  and  the  bills  weilward,  and  clofed  at  each  extremity,  on 
the'  north  by  a  marfli,  on  the  fouth  by  the  hills  verging  round  ani 
meeting  the  fea.  Miltiades,  on  view  of  the  ground  and  of  the  enemVi 
determined  to  attack.  The  firft  ebjedt  in  ingaglng  Aliatic  armies  was 
to  relift  or  to  render  ufclefs  their  numeicu-  and  excellent  cavaiiv’ 
the  next  ro  prevent  them  from  profiting  by  their  fuperior  (kill  in  fhff 
life  of  milfile  u’eapons.  The  former  might  have  been  obtained  by 
wailing  among  the  hills ;  but  there  the  heavy-armed  Greeks 
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Jifivc  been  helplefs  againll  the  Perfian  archers ;  whofc  fleet,  whole 
numbers,  and  whofc  weapons  would  enable  them  to  attack  011 
any  fide,  or  on  all  lides^  or,  avoiding  them  ^ intire ly,  to  proceed  to 
Athens*  It  was  in  a  plain  only  that  they  could  be  forced  to  that 
mode  of  ingageineht  in  whicn  the  Greeks  had  greater  pra(^ticc, 
and  for  which  tbeir  arms  were  fuperiorly  adapted ;  and  the  narrow 
plain  of  Marathon  was  peculiarly  favourable.  Confined  however  as 
the  ground  was,  the  Athenian  numbers  were  liill  infulliclcnt  to  torm 
a  line  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the  fame  time  in  all  points 
competently  flrong.  Deciding  therefore  inftantly  his  choice  of  dif¬ 
ficulties,  Miltiades  extended  his  front  by  weakning  his  cente/.  Dar¬ 
ing  valor  indeed,  guided  by  a  difeernment  capable  of  profiting  from 
every  momentary  opportunity,  could  alone  balance  t.he  many  difad- 
vantaires  of  his  circuinftances.  Finding  then  his  troops  animated  as 
he  wiiflied,  ^he‘  ilFued  a  fudden  order  to  lay  afide  miflile  weapons,  to 
advance  running  down  the  hill,  and  ingage  at  once  in  dole  fight. 
The  order  was  obeyed^  with  the  utmoft  alacrity.  The  Perlians,  more 
accuftonied  to  give  than  to  receive  the  attack,  beheld  at  fifft,  with  a  dif- 
pofition  to  ridicule,  this,  as  .  it  appeared,  mad  onfet.  ,  The  eftlft  of 
the  fliock  however  proved  the  vvifdom  with  which  it  had  been  con¬ 
certed.  The  Afiatic  horfe,  formidable  in  champain  countries  by 
their  rapid  evolutions,  but  in  this  confined  plain  incumbered  with.their 
own  numerous  infantry,  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  ad.  Of  the  infantry 
that  of  proper  Perlia  almoft  alone  had  reputation  for  clqfe  fight.  The 
reft,  accuilomed  chiefly  to  the  ufs  of  mlllile  weapons,  vvasi  by  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  AtheniHii  charge,  not  Ids  difeoiveerted  than  the  horfe. 
The  conteft  was  however  long.  The  Perlia n  infantry, ‘  fuccefibrs  of 
thofe  troops  who,  under  the  great  Cyrus,  had  conquered -Alia,  being 
polled  in  the  center  of  their  army,  ftocnl  the  vehemence  of  the  onfet, 
broke  the  weak  part  of  thc'  Athenian  line,  and  purfued  far  into  the 
country.  The  Athenians,  after  great  efforts,  put  both  the  Perfian 
wings  to  flight ;  and  had  the  pru^nce  not  to  follow.  Joining  then 
their  divided  forces,  they  md  the  conquering  center  of  thc  l^crfian 
army  returning  weary  from,  purfult ;  defeated  it,  followed  to  the 
fliorc,  and  amid  the  cohfulion  of  imbafkation  made  a  terrible  (laugh¬ 
ter.  They^took  feven  galleys.  The  Perlians  loft  in  all  fix  thoufand 
four  hundred  men.  *  Of  the  Athenians  only  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  fell;  but  among  them  were  the  polcmarch  Callimachus,  Stcli- 
Icos  one  of  the  ten  generals,  Cynsegeirus,  brother  of  the  poet  ^^chy- 
lus,  and  other  men  of  rank  who  had  been  carneft  to  fet  an  example 
of  valour  on  this  trying  occafion.  Thc  higheft  praife  of  valour  hovv- 
ever  was  very  equally  earned  by  the  whole  army,  whofc  juft  eulogv 
perhaps  belt  be  eftimated  from  an  obferv  ation  of  the  original  hif- 
torlan ;  *  The  Athenians  who  fought  at  Marathon/ fays  Herodotus, 
were  the  firll  among  the  Greeks  known  to  have  ufed  running  for 
the  purpofe  of  coming  at  once  to  clofc  fight ;  and  they  were  the  fir  ft 
^  who  withftood  (in  thc  field)  even  thc  fight  of  the  Median  drefs, 

^  and  of  thc  men  who  wear  it ;  for  hitherto  the  very  name  of  Medea 
and  Perfians  had  been  a  terror  to  the  Greeks.’ 

It  appears  to  lis^that  Mr.  Mitford  is  fufficiently  acquaint- 
^  with  all  the  duties  of  an  hiftorian ;  and  that  lie  has  been 
P^nfully  ftudious  to  cxercilb  them.  His  knowledge  of  thc  * 

authors 
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authors  of  ‘antiquity  is  profound  ;  and  he  has  confultcd  the 
Greek  writers  with  an  induftry  and  Ikill  that  are  very  uncom¬ 
mon.  His  information  has  every  where  the  claim  ofexaft- 
nefs ;  and  he  has  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  fcrioufiiefs  and 
gravfty  which  become  fo  well  the  hiftorian.  His .  impartiality 
and  candour  arc  examplary;  and  his  judgment  is  correft. 
His  book,  however,  is  not  to  be  clafled  in  the  nobleft  order 
of  hiftorical  compofitions.  His. ability  is  more  to  be  admired 
than  his  genius ;  his  learning  more  than  his  penetration. 
His  majiner  is  equal  and  uniform.  His  diftion,  though  full 
and  fometimes  harmonious,  is  deficient  in  dignity  ;  and  we 
no  where  perceive  in  it  that  fplendour  which  befits  occafion- 
ally  the  hiftoric  mufe.  He  exeds  in  defeription,  and  fights 
his  battles  with' a  propriety  that  difeovers  a  knowledge  in  nii- 
Htafy  affairs.  Good  fenfe  and  erudition  are .  his  leading  and 
peculiar  charafteriftics ;  and,  while  he  wants  the  bold  and  fhiu- 
ing  prerogatives  of  high  genius,  he  is  free  from  their  excefles. 
He  has  no  affeftation  of  paradox,  no  contempt  of  religion, 
no  unnatural  and  faftidious  refinement.  Anxious  for  the 
truth,  lie  has  attained  it.  Laborious,  perfevering,  and  intel 
ligent,  he  is  a  fagacious  and  inftruftivc  guide.  And,  it  may 
be  affirmed  without  the  fufpicion  of  flattery,  that  no  author 
in  the  Englifli  language  has  yet  eithibiteda  more  perfeft  per¬ 
formance  on  any  topic  of  the  Grecian  ftory.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  accordingly,  that  he  will  continue  his  refearches,  and 
complete  the  undertaking  he  has  begun  with  fo  much  fuc 
cefs. 

Art.  III.  ATreatife  on  the  Re  bilinear  Motion  and  Rotation  of 
Bodies^  By  G.  Atwood,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  Late  Fellow  of 
'J  rinity-College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  los#  6d.  Boards.  Cadell. 

'T^HE  Author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  and  highly 
^  refpefted  in  the  philofophical  world.  Mathematicians 
were  flattered  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  hopes  of  receivingfroni 
him  a  complete  fyftcm  of  the  four  branches  of  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy.  Propofals  were  aftually  printed,  and  fubferiptions 
taken  in  for  that  purpofe.  But  whether  tire  patronage,  ne 
cclTary  for  a  work  of  fuch  cxpencc,  was.  not  fufficiently  am 
pic,  or  whether  the  Author  was  difeouraged  by  the  labour 
and  magnitude  of  fo  extenfive  a  performance,  we  arc  unable 
to  determine.  It  feems  too  true,  however,  that  the  inten-. 
tions  which  he  had  then  formed  concerning  tliis  exertion  of. 
hts  faculties,  are  at  prefent  laid  afide.  '  • 

This  treatife  contains  the  principles  of  and 

rotatory  motion.  Thofe  parts  of  it,*  .in  whifh  experiments, 
arc  concerned,  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Atwood  in.  a  much- 
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admired  courfc  of  lectures,  in  Trinity-College,  Cambridge. 
The  principles  of  motion  have  been  treated,  of  by  many 
writers,  with  extent,  and  capacity..  Their  labours  have  not, . 
however,  rendered,  the  further  exertions  of  men  of  genius 
uiuiccellary.  In  this  volume,  whatever  has.  been  borrowed 
from  others,  claims  attention  from  the  clear  and  precife  man** 
ner  in  which  it  is  demonUrated  ;  and  what  is  new,  demands 
refpeft  from  its  ufefulnefs  and  ingenuity.  * 

In  the  firlt  and  fecond  feftions  of  this  volume,  are  con-* 
tained  the  elementary  propdfitions  on  which  the  theory  of 
mechanics  il  founded.  In  the  third  feftion,  the  rediiinear 
motion  of  bodies  impelled, or  refitted  by  forces  which  aft 
uniformly,  is  confidered  Our  Author  has.endeavoured.ia 
this  and  the  preceding  fcftion,  to  remedy  that  ambiguity 
which  too  often  attends  the  doftrine  of  ratiosi .  He  rcpce*- 
fents  each  ratio-  by.  a  fraftion,  the  numerator  of  which  is 
the  antecedent,  and  the.  denominator,  the  confequQQt  of,  thjt 
ratio. 

The  fourth  feftion  contains  propofitlons  which  determine 
the  motion  of  bodies,  produced  by  forces  varying  in*  foihe 
ratio  of  the  diftaiices  from  a  fixed  point.  The.tlieory  of 
reiifting  forces  which  vary  in  a  direft  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
velocities,  is  confidered  in  the^fifth  feftion.  .In  the  fixth,  the 
principles  of  rotation  are  dcmoirilrated.  This  theory  is  ap-? 
plied  to  explain  the  motion  of  pendulums  which  vibrate  in 
circular  arcs^  to  eftimate  the  effefts  produced  byithc  itiecbg- 
nic  powers,  or  combinations  of  them,  and  tp  ,the  .folutipn 
of  various  problems.  .  .  ,  ,  * 

In  books  of  mechanics,  Atwood  obferyes,.  many  exr 
periraeats  have  been  deferibed  by  which  the  equUibriutu  gf 
the  mechanic  powers,  *<he  compofition  and  refolntiw  pf 
forces,  and  other  ftatical  principles  .arc  explained  and  yefjt- 
tied ;  but  no  account  is  to  be  found  of  methods  by  which 
the  principles  of  motion  may  be  fubjefted  to  fkeifive  and 
fatisfaftory  trials,  T o  fupply  this  deficiency,,  o\jr  .Aulhpr 
has  attempted  in  the  feyenthand  eight  feftiohs  .of  this  ttya- 
tife.  The  feVenth  contains  the  .deferiptfon  .of  experimanfs 
on  the  reftilinear  motion  of  bodies,  both  accelerated  ai^d  ff- 
tarded  ;  and  the  experiments  on  the  principles  of  rotation, 
including  thofe  which  relate  to  the  vibrations. oi'  pendufo^s 
inferted  in  tiie  eighth  feftion.  T'hefe  experiments  fe^ 
^0  have  Seen  made  wnth  a  degree  of  minutencl's  and  aecp- 
which  Tcflefts  grek  credit  on  the  Author’s  genius  and 
attention. 

The  purpofe  of  the  ninth  feftion,  is  to  detfft  fallacy 
thofe  hypothefes  which  aferibe  permanent  quantities  pf 
^wipn  to  bodies  moving  with  given  velocild^.  Thfie^  .fis 
hNG.  Rev,  Feb.  1785.  G  Mr, 
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A/? 71  IV.  Firji  Principles  of  PhlLfophy^  ami  their  Application  to  tlx 
8ubjf£ls  of  Tafie^  Science^  and  .Hiftory.  By  John  Bruce,  A.  M. 
Profeflbr  of  Philofophy  in  the  Univerfity,  and  Fellow  of  tbt 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh*  Third  Edition,  lamo.  Edinburgh, 
'  Creech*  London,  Cadell.  ^ 

OUR  Author  having' obferved  the  imperfeftion  of  th; 

art  of  logic,  comparatively  with  other  branches  ci 
knowledge,  and  that  tlie  treatifes  on  this  fubjeft  are  ufualb 
commentaries  on  the  fyllems  of  antient  philofophers,  or 
detached  difquifitions  into  metaphyfics  and  criticifm,  wai 
induced  to-find  out  a  remedy  to  a  defeft  that  appeared  to  him 
to ’be  grofs  and  illiberal.  Accordingly,  he  confiders  logic  as 
the  comprehenfive  fcience  which  explains  the  method  of  dii* 
covering  and  applying  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  fubjeft  in 
his  opinion,,  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches.  Under  the 
•one  branch,  he  treats  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mmd;  the  method  of  applying  them  for  the  pur* 
pofes  of  difeovefy ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  fciences, 
‘with  the  evidence  which  eftablilhcs  the  laws  of  Nature,  and 
tenders  them  rules  in  the  arts.  Under  the  other  branA 
•the  Author  applies  the  firft  principles  of  philofophy  to  the 
fubjefts  of.  tafte,  fcience,  and  hiftory. 

The  prefent  volume  contains  only  heads  Or  difquifitions, 
which  are  meant  to  aftift  the  attention  of  the  Author’s  pupib 
It  is  not,  thcrefotc,  our  bulinefs  to  exert  atiy  anxious  caKj 
in  its  examination.  It  is  our  duty,  notwithftanding,  to  ob- 
■  ferve,  that  it  affords  a  flattering  promile  of  his  preleflio® 
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Mr.  Atwood  juftly  oblerves,  feem  to  have  been  adopted  for 
the  purpofe  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  I’olv- 
ing  moft  cafes  in  pradtical  mechanics  for  if  the  effefts  of 
forces  could  be  truly  eUimated  by  a  meafure,  confiftingot' 
the  quantity  of  matter  moved  and  any  power  of  the  velo¬ 
cities,  there  could  be  no  occafion  to  coniider.  the  variation 
of  the.  forces  of  acceleration  or  refiftance,  lincc.thc  ultimatt 
effefts  produced  would  be  known,  without  further  invefti- 
.gation,ifrom  the  due  application  of  the  hypothefes. 
u  In  thC' tenth  and  laft  fedion,  the  principles  of  rotation  in 
free  ^ace  ane  deduced- from  thofe  which  our  author  has  de- 
monurated  in.  the  fixth  fedion,  concerning  the  rotation  of 
bodies  round  fixed  axis.  i  . 

■  ,  The  confined  limits  of  our  review,  prevent  us  from 
giving,  any  extrads  from  this  ingenious  publication.  We 
will  venture  to  recommend  it,  however,  to  our  philofpphi. 
cal  readers,  as  a  work  well  worthy  of  their  attention  and  re¬ 
gard.  •  ,  . 


Stuart’s'  Hlfiory  of  Scotland.  . .  9^ 

He  aims  at  originality  of  thinking;  and  this  is  a  great  pi:aifc 
to  any  member  of  an  Univerfity.  For,  in  general,  the  learned 
fraternity  6f  profeffbrs  are  the  lali  to  adopt  the  rifing  im¬ 
provements  of  the  times,  or  to.  deviate  from  the^paths^of 
confecrated  error.  It  would  feem  that  they  were*  intended 
to  embalm  the  follies  of  the  age  that  preceded  thena.^  •  i 
With* the  heads  of  our  Author’s  led ures  on  tafte  andcri- 
ticifm,  wc.are  particularly  pleated.  ,  His  ideas  appear  to  fol¬ 
low  in  a  train  ;  and  if -we  may.be  allowed  to  judgel  from,  his 
divifions  and  definitions,:  his  rhetorical  fyftem  muft  pof- 
fefs  that  ripenefs  of  inveftigation,.  and  that  .fpirit  of  ,philo- 
fophy^  which  wo  in  vain  fought  for  in  the  lately  publiihed 
Leftures  of  Dr.  Blair.  Iti  an  age  fo  luxurious  in  iiterature*as 
the  prefent,  it  is  a  pain  to  us  to.  remark^  that  books  are  too 
often  fent  into  tli6  world,  without- adding,  to  .'information. 
Original  writers  are  not  common  in  any  age;  when  they  Ihow 
themfelves,  neither  faihioii,  nor*  caprice,  nor  party  can  opprefs 
them.  If  the  leftures  of  our  Author  correfpond  with  his'.pr^ 
fpe^insy  we  have  not  any  doubt,  but  that  he  will  eftablilh  the 
point  that  he  belongs  to  the  clafs  of  writers  who  tliink  for 
themfelves  ;  and  not  to*  that  order  of  Authors,  vvho  fancy 
themfelves  immortal  when  they'adopt  the  inventions,  and 
Ileal  the  fentiments  of  other  men.  »  ^ 


ART.  V.  Hiftory  of  ^cotland^from  the  eflahlljhment  of  the  Reformation 

till  the  Death  of  ^ecn  Mary.  To  which  arc  annexed  Ohferneatiqnt 
concerning  the  Puhllc  Lav.*  and  the  Conftitution  of  Scotland.  By  Gil- 
bert  Stuart,  Doftor  of  Laws,  and  Member,  of  the  Society  ot  Aftti- 
([uarians  at  Edinburgh.  In  T<^o  Folumes.  id  Edition.  8vb.*'’ias. 
boards.  Murray. 

. [  Continued  from  our  laft.  ] 

IT  Is  with  particular  pleafure  that  we  attend  this  hiftorian^ 
in  his  candid  and  liberal  ueprefentations  of  tliofe  parts 
of  Mary’s  coiidud  which  have  been  fo  grofsly  diftorted  hi¬ 
therto.  And  we  arc  happy  to  fee  a  woman  and  a  queen,  a 
worthy  wonian  and  a  refpeftablc  queen,  after  two  centuries 
of  obloquy,  rifing  bright  at  laft  under  the  hands  ofimpartiai 
hiftory.  '  '  '  • 

In  vol.  1 . 355.  Dr.  Stuart  enters  thoroughly  into  the  nature 
of  the  Famous  Letters.  He  difculTes  the  fubjeft  with  great  ju- 
dicioufnefs  and  vigour.  And  wc  (hall  therefore  exhibit  a 
p^rt  of  his  account. 

*  The  XX.  dayof  June  June  MDtxvn.  is  fixed  as  the  ara  the 
difeovtryof  the  letters.  If  this  difeovery'  hud  been  real,  the  triumph 
the  enemies  of  the  Queen  would  have  been  infinite.  They  would 
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not  have.'fjelajred  one  moment  to  proclam  their,  joy^,  and  to 
fereal  to  her  indignant  fubje6lS|  the  fulnefs  and  the  intamy  of  her 
guilt*  >Thcy  preferred,  .'hovKCTe  r,  a  long  and  profound  file  nee.  h 
was  not 'fill  the  iv.day  of  December  mdj.xvii.  that  the  papers  re- 
coemved  their  firft  mark  of  notice  or  diftinftion.  From  the  xx.  day 
of  Juiic  to  the  jr.  day  . of  December  many  tranfa6iions  and  events  of 
the  higheA  importance  had  taken  place ;  and  the  moft  powerful  mo¬ 
tives  that  hate  influence  with  men  had  called  upon  them  to  publlfh 
their  difeovery.  They  yet  made  no  produdion  of  the  papers,  and 
irenhjred  not  to  ap^al  to  them.  In  the  proclamation  which  they 
sAued  for  apprehending  Bothwel,  they  inveigh  againfi  his  guilt,  and 
eaprefs.an  anxious  dehre  tqrpunilb.the  regicides.;  yet  though  this 
deed  waamAerior  to  the  xx.  day  of  June,  there  is  no  alFertion  in  it 
to  the  dimonpur  of  the  Queen;  and  it  cpntains  no  mention  of  the 
box  and  the  letters*  An  ambaffador  arrived  from  France  in  this  in- 
terrali  to  inquire  into  their  rebellion,  and  the  imprifonment  of  the 
Queen ;  jet  they  apologized  not  for  thcii  condud  by  communica¬ 
ting  to- him  the  contents  of  the  cafleet.  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton 
iVasfent  to  Scotland  by'  Elizabeth  with  inftrudions  to  ad  with  Mart 
as  well  as  with  her  advcrfarics.  '  Th^  denied  him  the  liberty  of 
waiting  upon  her  at  Lochlevin  where  me  was  detained  a  clofe  prifo- 
jner;'  and  they  were  earned  to  imprefs  him  with  the.  idea  that  her 
love  of -Bothwel  was  incurable.  He  preffed  them  on  the  fubjed  of 
thetr  behaviour. to  her.  At  different  times  they, attempted  fornully. 
to  vindicate  thcmfclves;  and  they  were  uniformly  vehement  on  the 
topic  of  the  love  which  flic  bore  to  that  nobleman.  There  coulJ 
not  poflibly,  therefore,  have  been  a  happier  period  for  a-dilplay  of 
the  box  and  the  letten.  They  yet  abftained  from  producing  them  ta 
him*  They  were  folicitious  to.  divide  the  fadion  of  the  nobles  f6r 
the  Queen ;  and  thlerc.could  not  have  been  a  meafure  fo  cffedual  for 
this. end  as  thefe  vouchers;  yet  , they  called  no  convention  of  her  j 
friends  tp  furprize  and  difunite  t,hem  with  this  fatal  difeovery. 
They  flattered  the  proteftant  clergy,  attended  the  aflemblies  of  the 
church,  and  employed  arts  to  inflame  them  againft  the  Queen  ;  but 
they  ventured  not  to  excite  the  fury  of  thefe  ghoftly  fathers,  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  them  the  box  and  the  letters.  They  compelled  the  Queen 
to  fubfcribe  a  refighation  of  her  crown ;  and  they  had  the  fifongell 
ttafons  to  -be  felicitous .  to  yulhfy  this  daring  tranfadiooi.  The  box 
and  the  ktters  would  have  lervedas  a  complete  vindication  of 
yet  they  neglcded  to  take  any  notice  of  thefe  important  vouchers; 
and  were  contented  with  retting  on  the  wild  and  frivolous  pretence 
diat  the.  Queen  from  ficknefs  and  fatigue  was  difgufted  with  the  care 
of  her  kingdom.  In  fine,  when  the  Earl  of  Murray  went  to  Loch- 
levin  to  pay  his  very  remarkable  vifit  to  the  Queen,  and  proceedeJ 
to  extremities  the  moft  rude,  indecent,  and  cruel,  he  did  not  it- 
proach  her  with  the  box  and  the  letters.  Yet,' if  thefe  papers  hai 
been  rca^  it  is  incredible  to  conceive  that  he  would  have  abttaiucJ 
from  preffing  them  upon  her.  For  it  was  his  purpofe  to  overvvheln 
her  with  ^Arefs.  It  was*  not  long  after  this  vilit-tfiat  he  acfeptcJ 
Ac  Regency;  and  completed  his  ufurpation  of  the.government.  fh^ 
conclunoft  to  be  drawn  from  this  enumeration  of  concurring  particu* 
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larSf  natural  and  unavoidable.  Thefe  memorable  papers  bad  not 

yet  any  e^ilknce.  ^  ‘  ^  . 

^  *  V\  hen  the'  adverfarics  of  the  Queen  had  atchicvcd  throverthroW 
ot  Boihweii,  anUt  had  thrown  herhito  the  prilbn  of  Loch  levin*  they 
had  occahon  to  fear  her  return  to  popularity*  and  her  deliverance 
from  conhncinent.  .  They  were  not  abfolutely  certain  that  filisabeth 
v'ould  tetufe  i6  take  the  part  of  the  Queen,*  and  they  had  stpprcb^nl^ 
ons  from  the  mccrjxMition  ot  France.  They  accordingly  held  cdnijola* 
tion3  about  the  method  the  moil  efficacious  for  .their  .fecuiftj' 
protection.  When  the  Lari  of  Murray  affumed  the  itegfeneyv  ii* 
was  abioiutcly'  ncceifar}"  that  they  Ihould  iroine  forward  wiah  tkieili 
vindication  ,*  and  from  their  being  polfeired  of  the  power  of 
menf.  they  coirid  manaoc  their  vindication  to'thc  ereatcr^advaatlifpek 


him  ;  and  they  mentioned  them  as  the  chief  and  juftifying  caufesrof 
their  rebellion,  it  appears  not*  however,  that  the  letters  were  read 
in  this  council,  or  examined  in  it ;  but  it  may  be  concluded  at  kafly^ 
that  they  were  now  adlually  in  cxiilency.  Uptm  the  j  v.day  then  of 
MDLxvii.  the.  letters  received  Iheir  firft  mark,  of  dif» 


December, 
tiudVion. 

*  In  the  a6l  of  this  fingular  privy  council  it  is  obftr\'ablc*  that  the 
cncmic’s  of  the  Queen  Impute  to  the  letters  theif  knowledge  of  her 
Euilr,  and  point  to  them  as  the  fource  of  fpring  of  their  rebellion. 
Now,  according  to  their  own  account*  the  letters  were  not  diftx>* 
vered  till  the  xx.  day  of  June.  Yet,  thefe  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  they  were  in  arms,  and  had  difplayed  their  hoilile  banners 
in  the  month  of  May.  *  In  confequence  of  their  order  the  Queen  was 
^ven  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Lochievin  upon  thexvi.  day  of  June* 
The  letters  therefore  could  not  pollibly  give  rife  to  events  which 
^'ere  prior  to  their  difeovery.*  This  is  to  reverfe  altogether  the  laws 
^  natttre.  Previouflv  to  the  oeriod  in  which  thev  acknowledge  that. 
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this  aft  of  proclamation  they  impute  to  him  the  murder  of  the  King* 
but  they. charge  him  alfo  with  treafon,  as  the  ravifher  of  theQnecn; 
afKrm  that  her  marriage  with  him  was  forced,  and  tliat  (he  was\mdcr 
bondage;  aflign  as  their  rcafon  for  taking  arms,  their  delire  to  puniOi 
him  as  the  author  of  the  murder  and  the  rape;  and  command  the  fubjeos 
of  Scotland  not  to  aflift  him  in  any  rcfoca,  under  the  penalty  of  bein® 
accounted  partakers  with  him  in  thele  horrible  crimes.  ’  Now  if  their 
aft  of  council  lis  to  be  believed,  and  if  the  letters  are  genuine,  they 
were  at  this  very  time  under  the  ftrohgeft  con viftion.  of ‘  her  guilt, 
confidered  her^as  a  deviler  and  accomplice  of  the  murder,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  her  view  in  the  murder  was  to  accompliili  the  marriage. 
•They  could  not  therefore  with  any  probabilify  have  charged  Both* 
wcl  as.eaclulively  guilty  of  the  rnurder,  of  having  comniited  a  rape 
upou  her  in  order  to  accornpliih  his  purpofes,  and  of  being  expoled 
lo  the  Jawi»  of.  his  country,  for  the  joint  crimes  of  murder,  treafon, 
and  ravLhrpeut.  This  evidence  is  hot' ’finale  and  unfupported.  In 
a  laboured  manifcfto  on  the  fubjeft  of  their  rebellion  which  thev 
delivered^ to  Throgmorton  upon  the  xi.  day  of  July,  they  exprcfsly 
reprefent  the  Q^ecn  as  free  from  any  concern’  ih  the  death  of  her 
hulband.  They  direftly  acknowledge  that  the  crimes  of  Bothwcl 
had  put  arms  into  their  hands;  that  he  had  accomplrfhed  the 
murder  in  order  thaj  he  might  compel  the  C^ecn  to  marry  him; 
that  in  reality  the  marriage  was  effected  by  force  and  power:  and 
that  he  kept  her  in  captivity.  They  exprefs  it  as  their  firni  perfua- 
lion  that  he  had  fehemed  to  take' away  her  life,  as  wd  l  as  that  of  the 
prince  her  fon.  Thefc  are  pofitive  and  definitive  declaration^ ;  and 
they  are  the  nioft  abfolute  coritradiftioh  to  the  fenfe  of  their  a(fl  of 
council  and  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters.  In  a  regular  and  for¬ 
mal  deed,  which  they  iflued  upon  the  xxi.  day  of  July,  theydrf 
cribe  thfi  wickednefs  of  Bothwcl,  and  pofitively  alTcrt,  that  after  be 
bad  committed  the  murder,  he  treafonably  affaulted  the  perfon  oftbi 
Qyeen,  took  her  captive  to  Dunbar,  and  keeping  her  in  bondage, 
conftrained  her  to  rhary  him.  '  To  the  fame  purpble  additional  evi¬ 
dence  might  be  brought;  but  thefe  vouchers  are  fufficicntly  powr- 
ful  and  inftruftive.  For  if  it  had  been  true  that  the  confpirafofii 
had  been  poffefled  of  the  letters  iip>on  the  xx.  day  of  June,  and  had 
been  aftuated  with  refentment  againft  the  Queen  as  art  and  part  ot 
the  murder  with  a  view  to  the  marriage' they  cohld  nOt  poffibly  im 
pollerior  day  of  that  month,  and  in  the  month  of  July,  have  deferiW 
her  as  under  bondage,  as  innocent  and  ravilhed,  as  comj)elled  to 
marry,  id  dange/  of  her  life,  in  conftraint,  and  in  captivity. 

•  This  remarkable  aft  of  Murrayls  privy  council  is  the  key  to 
cover  the  forgery  of  the  letters.  '  It  is  not  to  be  controverted 
they  received  in  it  their  firft  mark  of  diftInfHon.’  There  is  no 
vious  memorial  of  them  in  hiftory  ;  and  ’if  there  had  been 
the  confpirators  would  not  have  failed  td‘ have  produced  it.  They 
iflued  many  proclainations  and  public  ‘papets  ;’'but  in  no  procltifUi-^B 
tion  or  public  paper  preceding  the  iv.  'day  of  Ifccembcr,  did 
ever  announce  or  appeal  to  the  Ifttefs;  although  it’ was  Infinitd/^B 
their  iritcreft  to  have  done  fo.  It  is  impolfible  that  this  could 
been  their  line  of  conduft,  if  the  letters  had  been  genuine. 
only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  bypothelis  that  they  are  a 
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•cry.  .  The  letters  conAdpred  as  genuin^e  papers  wen*  unknown 
when  they  ought,  and  could  not  fail  to  have ’excited 'the  glrateft 
Bolfe  and  ferment.  When  conlidcrcd  as  a  forgery* their  appearance 
was  in  the  exa£t  moment  of  propriety.  'For  rhe  confpirators  having 
completed  the  ufurpatfion  or  the  government,  ^werc  in  a  .fituacion 
where  it  was'  abfolutcly  necefl'ary  for  them  either  to  acknowledge 
their  own  tranfgrcirions,  or  to  impeach  rhe  Queen.  Theii*  crimes 
and  rebellion,  the  neccffitles  of  their  litui^tion,  and  her  impeachment, 
are  all  correfpondent  and  expUnatQry.  They  arc  the  parts  of  a 
whole,  and  throyy  mutually  a  light  to  pne  another.  ^ 

*  In  this  ad  of  council  the  confpiratori?  difcQv.er  th.C'  greuteft 
anxiety  for*  their  pardon  and  fecurity.  Now,  if  the  letters  had  been 
genuine,  this  anxiety  would  have  been  moll  unnatural ;  for,  ih^  np* 
toricty  of  her  guilt  would  have  operated  mojl  completely  theif  julH- 
fication  and  pardon.  In  this  ad  of  council  they  betray  the  utmoft 
folicitude  to  ellablifli  the  criminality  of  the  Queen.  Yet,  if  the 
letters  had  been  rca^  her  criminality  would  have  been  cliabliflied 
from  the  moment  of  their  difeoverv.  This  anxiety  therefore  for 
therafelves,  and  this  attempt  againft  the  honour  of  the  Queen  at  a 
I  Jundure.fo  particular,  are  more  than  lufplcious.  They  appear  to  be 
.  obvioujly  the  fuggeftions  of  their  guilty  fears ;  and  the  ileps  by 
which  they  thought  to  accomplifli  their  purpofes  are  a  new'  evidence 
ajainft  them,  and  a  frefli  intimatipn  of  their  guilt.  It  was  with  a 
view  to  the  approaching  convention  of  the  Ellates,  that  this  ad  of 
council  had  been  formed  and  managed.  It  \vas  a  preparation  for 
the  parliarhent,  in  which  the  confpirators  had  fee u red  phe  fulleft 
fway ;  and  where  they  propofed  to  efthduate  their  pardon  and  fecu- 
rity,  and  to.  eftablifli  the  letters  as  decifiye  vouchers  againft  the 
Qijeen. 

Accordingly  upon  the  xv,  day  of  December,  mdlxvi  r.  the  three 
Eiiates  were  affembled.  The  confpirators  invited  no  candid  or  re¬ 
gular  enquiries  or  inveftigation.  The  friends  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  Queen  were  ,overaw'cd.  Every  thing  proceeded  in  conformity 
to  the  ad  of  council.  The  confpirators  by  a  parliamentary  decree 
received  a  full. approbation  of  all  the  feveritics  they  had  cxercifed 
agMiift  the  Qu^en.  A  pardon  by  anticipatipn  was  even  accorded  to 
them  for  any  future  cruelty  or  puniflimcnt  they  might  be  induced 
to  inflift  upon  her.  The  letters  were  mentioned  as  the  caufe  of  this 
fingular  law ;  and  this  new  appeal  to  theip  may  be  termed  the  fcconJ 
mark  of  their  diftindion.  But  amidft  the  plentitude  of  their  power 
the  confpirators  called  not  the  Eftqte?  to  a  free  aqd  honeft  examina* 
tlonof  them,  \  This,  indeed,  if  the  letters  had  been  genuine,  would 
have  annihilated  for'  ever  all  the  caniequence  of  the  Queen.  Upon 
this  meafure,  however,  they  ventured  not.  TT^ey  apprehended  a  de¬ 
tection  of  their  forger)",  and  a  profeftation  againft  it.  I’he  letters 
were  neither  read,  nor  examined, nor  recorded.  The  Queen  was  not 
brought  from  her  confinement  to  defend  herfelf,  and  no  advocate 
'vas  permitted  to  fpeat  for  her.  By  a  ftrong  and  un  war  can  table 
^^mign  of  authorit)*,  the  parliament  fulhined  them  as  vouchers  of 
Wr  guilt  vrithout  infpe^tion,  ferutiny,  or  debate.  The  confpirators 
who  were  themfclvcs  the  criminals,  were  here  her  accqfers,  and  her 
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was  yet  no  aftual  exhibition  or  difplay  of  the  letters.  •  It 
^as^liijci'l^ver/necrffarr  to  defcribe  them  in  the  adt  of  council,  and 
Ul‘thtf%!tiifi:iti6n^of  the  pnflrtfhent  j  '  and  ihefe  deeds  having  furtuna-.i 
ftljr  defcended  to  pofterity^  it  is  mqft  remarkable  that  from  a  com* 

Sarifon  ^!f  them,'  it  is  fo''be"^  bbfefyed  th'at  the  letters  muflf  4  avc  Un- 1 
ergohe* effehti^fl  alterartohs  under  th^*mah4gemcnr'cif'^he  coni'pha-  j 
^rsv  In‘th<^aft  of  coUnciPthe  lettM  are  delcrib^^d  cxpr^sly  aarxvrit-  j 
Island  l^WHibJrdby'thc  Queen/'  ^t*in  bf  ordination^of  | 

^e  pafftamcpt,*they'arc  faid  tq  be  ^ly  written' with  her  own  hami,  | 
aXli' thete  is  ho  ihtnnafion  thaV  They  w^ere  fubfetibed  by  her,  U ndcr ! 
bnc  form  they  had  been  appidled  to  as  vouchers  'of  her  guilt  in  the  J 
privy  co*inqilo^^UHdcr'anqther  form  they  were  mentioned  as  vouch- ! 
era  of  k  in  the  parliament.,  Now  if  the  letters  had  been  genuine,  j 
they  wpuid  -have  appealed  uniformly  with  the  fame  face.  Theft  | 
yanations  are  therefore  Pages  in  the  progrefs  of  the  forgery.  The  j 
keennefs  of  tlic  coni^irators  etigiigeci  them  at  firft  to  adhibit  to  f 
them  the  name  of  the  Queen."’*  But  a‘ maturcr  conlideratibn  of  the 
grofs^mpropriety  of  their  contents  difcoveired- to  them;  that  her  fub-  ij 
Kriptioh  would  communicate  to  them  an  air  of  extravagance  and  im-  | 
probability.' ‘’'rhey  ^cordingly  re jeded  this  method,-  and  adopted  | 
the  form*  of  executing  the  letters  w  ithout  her  fubfcripiion. .  VVith  j 
this  fidhion  of  them  in-faft  they  were  finally  fatisfied ;  and  ,  it  is  um  j 
'der  this  afpe^f  that  they  yvere  actually  to  be  produced^  and  to  be  | 
known*-.  -  .  .  .  ,  .  '  j 

‘  They,  were  now  as  complete  as^the  <onfpirators  wi(hcd  them  to 
be ;  yet  in  this.ftate,  w’hile  they  were’ unfubferi bed  ttley  w'anfed  other 
formalities  which  are  ufual  in  difpatchfes.  They  were  without  any 
dirc£bon  ;  they  had  no  dates  j  •  and  they*  had  no  feal.  •  *  They  muit  I 
have  been  Tent  by  the  Queen  to  Bdthwel  as  open  and  loole  papers;  | 
They  yet  contained  evidence  againft  herfelf  and  againft  him  of  the  | 
moft'horrid  wickednefs;  and  Nicholas  Hubert  the  perfoo  who  is  I 
faid  to  have  carried  them,  was  of  the  lowed  condition,  and  indifereer.  | 
Thcfe  arc  moft  incredible  circumftances  on  the  fuppofitlon  that  the  | 
letters  are  authentic ;  and  even  when  the  letters  are  confidered  in  I 
f be  light  of  a  forgery,  they  fee m  to  intimate  that  the  confpirators  j 
did  not  intend  any  more  than  to.  appeal  to  them  In  their  defence,  to  | 
keep  them  from  obfervation,  and  to  reft  for  their  authority  on  the  | 
parliamentary  fanftion  to  be  communicated  to  them.  I 

^  To  the  clear  and  dccifivc  account  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Stuart,  of  the  letters  he  has  edded  notes  that  afTifl  and 
fubftantiatc  the  hiftory  as  it  goes  along. 

‘As  the  account  of  the  '  evidence  in  the  caufe  of  the  I 
Queen  of  Scots  is  not'  only  important,  but  long,  we  beg  I 
to  recommend  it  to  the  particular*  refleftion  of  our  rea- 1 
ders  ;  and  in  our  next  Review,  we  fliail  purfue  the  hiftor>'  | 
before  us  without  interruption^  and  exhibit  what  fliall  fur- W 
^cr  occur  to  us  upon  it,  | 
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VI,  heita s  -from  the  Archdeacon  of  St^  Albati^j  Ju:  Riptf  t0 
JDr,  PrUjllff.  -With  .in  Appetulix,; containing  fliort  S.ta^fta.Qm. 
l)i%  Prlcllhry's  Letters  by  au.uuknou’n  Handf  9ve«,2S4  'i&abi«^^ 

lyb^*  tl  ^ »  -I.  »  -tii  5  ^ 

Akt.  VII.  KetHiirh  on  the  Mont h}f  Pe^vievc  of  the.L.pjtteTi  fo  J[ffp 
Hmjby;  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  S.  i^dcodk, 
vifWf  is  caUed  upon  to  defend  what  he  has  advanced  ih^it.  ~B/. 
.  Jofeph  PriefUey,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S*  8vo.6J»-.  Johofop. ‘ 

Art.  VIII.  A  Letter  to  Dr,  PriojU^ i  occaliohcd  by  lu^  Ikl^ 
Pamphlet,  tddreil^  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  S.  Badcock.  8v6i 
ter,  Thorn.  London,  Baldw'in.  1784*  _ 


Having  iri  otlf  lall  nunlbcr  laid  down  the  |)lan  we  Int 
*  tended  to  purfue  in  our  account  of  this  contfoVcrl^; 
we  lhall  proceed  Without  farther  preface  to  the  bufinefs  wt 
propofed  to  ourfelves  for  the  prefent  .article.  Wc  lhall7^^*ilate 
the  arguments  by  which  the  value  of  Dr "  Prief[lcy*$  authprir 
tics  is  attempted- to  be  undermined,, as  well  asytlie  politiv^ 
evidence,  that  hast  been  adduced  on  the  orthodox  party.*; 
And  as  our  delign.  is  to  furnilh  a  general  funmiary.  of  the 
evidence  on  both  fidcs  fo  far  as  it  has  been  brought  before  the 
public,  and  as  each  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s  aiitagonrtls,*  whatever 
DC  their  comparative  merits,  have  made  fomeiigui^  in  the  eye 
of  thcpublic,  we  lhall  notin  delineating  the  ftrengthof  the  ortlvo- 
dox  caufc,  think  it  ncceflary  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  Dr.  Horfley.  Atthefame  time  to  conciliate  this  plan 
as  much  as  polfiblc  w  ith  the  feparate  attention  wc  owe  to  chji 
qualifications  of  each  of  thefe  gentlemen,  wc  will  aferibe  tlxe 
extrafts  as'  we  go  along  to  their  refpeftive  authors  ;  aitd.  wtc 
will  wind  up  this  article,  as  we  did  our  former,  with  fomc 
fpccimens  of  the  fpirit  in  which  they  write,  and  the  ftylc  of 
their  compofition. 

The  fubjefts  of  difquifition  as  enumerated  in  onr  January 
review  were  as  follow.  i.  Whether  the  more  ancient 
Unitarians  were  regarded  as  heretics  ?  2.  Whether  they 

were  the  majority  of  ,  unlearned  Chriftians  ?  3.  Whether 
[he  fathers  have  not  invented  a  particular  hypothefis  refpeft- 
ing  tlie  preaching  of  the  apoftles  to  account  for  their 
lacing  fo  ?  4.  Whether  the  ancient  Jewifh  church  were 

Unitarian?  5.  \V  hen,  and  by  perfons  of  what  defeription 
among  the  fathers  the  prc-exiftcucc  of  Chrift  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  earlicft  taught  ?’*  ‘ 

V 

I  I.  T bp  word  to  epme”  is,  ufed  by  metaphor  1  be¬ 
lieve  in  all  languages  to  lignify  kirfjer  a  man’s  birth,  or 
f‘tft  entrance. into  public  life.  He  cttme  into  the  he 

Came  into  life  ;  he  cume  into  bujinefz.  But  is  the  phfale  to 
come  in  the  no  more  than  ’  equivalent  to  the  word 

come?”  Arc  the  words  in  tire  ficfh”tiiere  expk- 

You 
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•^You'fay,  that  this  phrafc  of  comings  in  the  flefli  refers  natu. 
’•'‘fally  loihe  doArinc  of  the  Gnoftics.’*  I  fay*  the  very  fame  thing, 
•But  I  fay,  that  in  the  fenfe  -  in  which  the  Church  hath  ever  under- 
^ftood  it,  ichis  phrafe  refers  to  two  divifions  of  the  Gnollics;  the  Do- 
and  the  Cerinfliians ;  affirming  a  dotfrine,  which  is  the  meat 
bewcen  their  oppofue  errors.  The*Doceta  affirmed,  that  Jefus  was 
Dot  a  mun  in  reality,  but  in  appearance  only  ;  the  Cerinthians,  that 
,he  was  a  meer  man,  under  the  tutelage  of  tlic  Chritt,  a  fuperarige- 
lie  being,  which  was, not  fo  united  to  the  man*  as  to  make  oneperfon. 
8t«‘ John  fays,  ‘‘  Jefus  Chrift  is  come  in  the  flcfli that  is,  as  the 
words  have  been  generally  underttood,  Jefus  was  a  man,  not  in  ap- 
pcai'ance  only,  as  the  Docetae  taught,  but  in  reality  | '  not  a  meer 
man,  as  the  Cerli>thian8  taught,  under  the  care  of  a  luperangclic 
guardian^  but  Chrifl  himfelf  come  in  the  flelh  ;  the  Word  of  God 
incarnate.*  *  Cerinthus.was  much  earlier  than  Ebion  ;  and  Ebion, 


of  him  in  the  fame  terms  of  refpeft  as  he  doth  of  the  other  and 
moft  ortiiodox  fathers  of  the  primitive  church.  Hegcfippui 
too  fpeaking  of  Jude,  the  brother  of  Chrift,  calls  him  “  hi: 
reputed'  brother  according,  to  the  fieJh.W  Mr^  Badcock, 

•  *4.  *  Granting  that  the  Ebionites  are  omitted  by  Clemens  in  hii 
lift  of  heretics,  is  it,  Sir^  a  confequcnce,  that  Clemens  thought  theii 
ppiniops  ipdifferenj  ?  I  capnot  fee  the  neceffity  of  this  conclufioni 
unlefs  indeed  it  had  been  of  importance  to  the  argument  of  Clemens, 
that  he  fliould  make  an  enumeration  of  all  the  fe6ls,  which  he 
deemed  heretical.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe.  A  few  inftances  fuf 
ficed  for  the  illuriration  of  his  rcafoning  ;  and  thefc,  in  a  difcuffion 
With  Greek  philofophers,  which  was  the  object  of  his  Stromata^  he 
would  naturally  feleft  from  thofe  hcrcfics,  which,  for  fomethingcf 
fubtlcty  and  refinement  in  their  do^rinc,  were  the  moft  likely  to 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Gentiles.  A  fe6t,  which  lived  is 
obfeurity  in  the  North  of  Galilee,  of  no  copfideration  for  numbcr» 
learning  or  abilities,  was  likely  to  be  the  laft  that  he  would  men* 
tion,*  />r.  Hsrjley. 

To  the  arguments,  by  which  Dr.  Pricftlcy ’s  apthoritiei 
have  been  parried  has  been  fubjojned  fome  original  cv;- 
dence  on  this  head,  among  which  is  the  following. 

(i.)  ‘  The  apoilles  creed,  whofc  antiquity  is  unquel- 
lipnable^  and  which  is  quoud  or  defcriDcd  by  Tertul- 
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lian  (A.  D.  192)  and  other  fathers,  as  an  univerfal  ruleoffaitli^ 
has  a  claufe,  born  of'  the  virgin  Mary,”  exprefely  cx-r 
dull  VC  of  the  EBionites.  Mr!  Badcock.  ^  d 

(3).  ‘‘  There  are  indeed  many,  '.vho  make  a  prof(Bffion'‘of  Chrifti* 
anity,  who  avow  athcillical  and'blafphemous  terttts,  and  aft  accord- 
\ix»  to  the  Influence  of  fuch  doftimcs."^'  Amorig;ft  us  they  are  dend- 
“  miaated  by  the  names  of  thofe  from  whom  they  derived  their  refpeo- 
“  live  principles.**  Some  therefore  in  oneway,  and  others  in  anothof, 
‘  teach  their  bwn  peculiar  method  of  blafpheming  the  maker  of  all 
**  things,  and  Chrift,  who  was  to  come  frbrh  him  as  foretokl  .in  pMr 
“  phccy,  and  who  was  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Ilaac  and  Jacob* 
“  with  pcrfotis  of  this  dclcriptionwe  hold  no  coilimumon;  convinced 
“  that  they  are  athciftical,  impious,  unjiift  and*  licentious  ;  aiuiwho* 
“  inftead  of  worfliipping  Chrld,  only  confefs  him  by  niirnc.  They 
“  call  themfelvesChriftians  with  juft  the  fame  propriety*  as  the  heathena 
**  inferibethe  nair^e  of  God  on  wpi  ks  conllrntted  by  human  fkill;  and 
“  jnlx  in  impious  and  impure  rites.  Some  of  thcle  are  called  Marcio- 
‘J  uites,  f9me  ValcntiiuHns,  fome^Bafilidcans,  fomc  Satdrnilianwiand 
**  there  are  alfo  dthers  who  are  diftinguiflicdf  brother  names  according 
to  the  different  denommations  of  their  rcfpCftivc  leaders.*’^ . 

Dialogus  cum  Tryphone^  A.  D.  140#  'A/r.  Badcnck,  .  ^  s 

(3)  The  vain  Ebionites.V— 7“  A  feft  that  diflWvc^, 

V  far  poflible,  the  inoft  important  difpeafatibn  of  God,  and 
**  nullified  the  pfediftions  of  his  prophets.”  Ireiiaeus.  At  J^. 
167.  Afr.  Badcock,  ’  V  •  -  r  •  ^ 

(4;)  In  this  epiftle  St-  John  chiefly  call$  ,thofe»  Ahti  • 
clirifts,  who'  denied  that  Chrift  .Y^as  come  in  tihc.ilcf|i, 
or  who  did  not  believe  him  to  b^  the  Son  of,  God.\^  Tbp 
“  former  was  the  error  of  Marcioh  ;  the  lattef  of  Ebjon*w^ 

“  We  believe,  that  Chjrift  was  tiie  Word,,  by  vyUdiij  Gpd 
made  the  worlds,  and,  >vho  at  {various  times  appeared  ^tp 
“  the  patriarchs  and  propb^s  : — T  his  is  the  rule  pf  faith, 
“appointed  by  Chrift,  and  which  admits  of  no  difputc 
‘  among  us,  but  fuch  as  heretics  raife,  and  fuch  as*  make 
“  men  heretics.  T'crtuMizn^^de- PraferhtioHi  Hereticorum. 
A.  D.  102  Air,  Badcock.  *  ’  ‘  •  '  •  ^  ‘  ;  •  r  . 

'  ‘  I?.-  ‘ 

6.  The  inofl  important  clayfo  of  thi^  authority  (lands  thus 
in  the  original;  o*  ;  ov  ovc^  ay  rnura  fj.oi  h^aa'e^ri; 

iiriny.  Which  onght  to  be  rendered,  ‘‘  To  whom  I  could 
“  not  yield  niy  aflent,  no  npt  even  tho.ugh,the  piajority 
•  ‘  of  Chriftians  (hould  think  the  fame  or  perhaps  dill 
more  accurately,  though  the  majority  who  .have  hitherto 
“  thought  as  I  do,  (hould  aflert  it.”'  Air,  Badcock, 

7*  ‘  Let’the  words  of  Tertiilliah  be  attended  to,  and  you  will  find 
p  them  neither  coniplainf,  nor  acknowledgement,  of  a  general  pre- 
'^lence  of  the  Unitarian  doctrine  among  Chrillians  of  any  rank.  The 
^iithcr  alleges,  that  what  credit  it  obtained  was  only  with  the  illite- 
To  preclude  the  plea  of  numbers,  he  rcinurks  that  the ‘Illite¬ 
rate 
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rate  will  always  make  the  majority  of  believers.  ‘  When  it  is  con. 
lidered,  that  perfons  of  .mean  endowments  muft  always  be  the  mj. 
jj^riry  of  a  body,  colle^fcd,  as  the  church  is,  from  all  ranks  of  men- 
it- were  nb'Wonder,  it  the  followers  of  the  Unitarian  preachers  wert 
jftore  numerous  than  they  really  are.’-  ‘This,  Sir, *  is  the  natural 
dxpolition  of  the  pali'agc,  which  you  ate  as  Tertulliaii’s  teftimom 
,tO  the  populariiy  ol  your  favourite  opinions  in  his  own/time.  Itij 
no  fuch  teftimouy.  It  is  a  charge  of  ignorance  agalnft  your  party; 
of  fuch  ignorance  as  w’ould  invalidate  the  plea  of  numbers,'  if  ih^ 
plea  could  be  let  up.*  / V.  Hf>rjley\  '  , 

-*(5.)  The  church,  though  difperfed  over  the  face  of 
^  the-  whole  earth,  having  received  the  true  faith,  pre. 

ferves  it  carefully  and  uniformly  ;  as  though^ its  mem. 
V  befs  dwelt  in  one  houle,  and  poflefled  .one  heart  and 
one  ',  foul.”— “  Believing  in  one  God,  the  maker  of 
^Vheaven  and,  earth  and  alT things  by  Jefus  .Chrill,  the 
Son  of  God,  who,  on  account  of  his  tranfeendent  love 
*!  towards  his  own  work,  fubmitted  to  be  born  of  a  vir 
^‘'gin,  uniting  God ‘and  man.”  Air,  Radcock, 

111. 

4  . 

10.  In  the  paffage  of  Athariafius  the  words  a<Ti«  it/>«yo; ought 
to  have  been  rendercd'ta  good  reafon,”  not  a  “  fpecious 
pretence  :  and  the  words  /ut«Ta7ri/Xx>i,  “  with  much  ia- 

gacity,”  not  “  with  great  prudence.” 

‘  You  knovy,  Sir,  that  thw‘  Jews  are  twice  mentioned.  ‘  The 
Jews  of  that  age  being  deceived  thenilelvct,  and  having  deceived  the 

Gentiles.*  And  again,  ‘‘  - the  blefTed'apoilles - taught  what 

related  to'the  humanity  of  oiir  Saviour  to  the  Jews.”  ‘  Is  it  your 
opinion,  Sir,  thiit  they  are  the  fame  or  different  perfons,  who  arc! 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  jews,  in  thefe  two  diflferent  claufeti ! 
If  they  ate  different  perfons, T  defire  to.  know',  what  circumftance  or 
note  of  difference  you  find  in  the  author’s  expreflions  ?  If  you  find 
-none,  on  what  is  your  opinion  of.  a  difference  founded  ?  Qrnotto 
•entangle  you  ag^n  in  grammatical  difo^ui  fit  ions,  I  wiil  for  a  moment 
iup]>ofethe  perfons  ditterent,  and  deure  you  to  {hew  me,  w'hat  will 
then  be  the  fenfe  or  colierencc  of  the  wTiter’s  argument.  If  you  allow 
that  the  fame  perfons  are  deligned  in  both  places  under  the  fame 
naniei  I  muft  ddirc  you  to  remark  that  the  Jews,  mentioned  in  tbc 
fccond  inftance,  were  perfons  who  were  “  at  any  rate  to  be  perftvadcJ 
(atany  rat(y  that  is  the  force  of  ivhich  you 'have  errone* 

oufly  rendered  by  the  fully)  at'  any  rate  to  be  perluadei 

**  from  the  aftual  ftate  of  things,  anci  from  the  evidence  of  the  mi* 
facies  which  had  been  wrought,  that  the  Chrift  was  come.”  Could 
thefe.  Sir,  be '  converted  Jews  ?  Could  they  be  already  Chrlftians, 
in  whom  this  general  perfuafion,  that  the  Chrift  was  come,  was  yci 
to  be  wrought  ?  Wanting  this  perfwafion,  they  were  clearly  Jew^ 
-whofe  cunverfion  was  not  yet  begim:  and  of  the  fame  defcriptlon» 

•  iinie  they  were  indeed  the  very  fame  perfons,  were  the  Jews,  ^ 
whom  it  is  imputed,  that  they  held  the  erroneous  belief  of  the  Mel* 

.  fiaMs  mccr  humanityi  and  that  they  fpread  the  like  error  amonj; 
•Grcntilcs. 

*  But 
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^But  the  Gentiles,  you  fay,  w  ho  were  thus  mllied,  mull  have  been 
Cbriftian  Gentiles  ;  and  by  com'equencc  the  Jews,  wno  ipilkd  theov 
were  Jewifh  Chrillians.  But,  bir,  whciKt*  is  thq  v'eit^lnty  that 
Chriftian  Gentiles  were  intended  by  Athunuiius  ?  It  hangs  upon  thk 
principle,  rhat.to  any  other  Gentiles  tne  whole  doilrine  of  ^ 
puftbave  been  uniiJtcrcfling.  Have  you  forjtc^fcu,  Sir,  haveyou  neve* 
tnovvn,  or  would  you  deny, -what  is  not  defied  by  candid  .Inndel#, 
hat  the  expcdlation  of  a  great  deliverer  or  benefactor  of  maokiiHi 
was  univerfal  even  in  the  Gepiile  worlp,  about  the  time  .oi  oin* 
Lord’s  appearance  ?  If  you  acknowledge  this,  w  here  is  the  iinprot 
lability,  that  the  general  opinion  concerning  this  perl'onage  Ihould 
be  modified  by  the  opinions  w^hlch  prevailed  in  Judata,  w  hich  wm 
ihc  center  of  the  tradition  ?  Efpccialiy  when  it  is  cuniidcred,  th%t 
the  profclytes  of  the  gate  made  an  eaiy  channel  of  communication 
between  the  Jews  and  the  tidolatrous  Gentiles..  But  w  hatever  you 
may  be  difpofed  to  grant  or  to  deny,  this  argument  is  cafily  inverted, 
and  turned  againft  yqu.  It  hath  been  fliewn,  that  none  but  Jew 
Jews  can  be  intended  by  Athanafius,  when  he  fpeaks  of‘  the  Jew^s  ns 
mifleaders  of  the  Gentiles.  They  were  Gentile  Gentiles  therefore 
who  were  mifled:  for  from  unbelieving  Jews  Cfiriltians  of  the  Gex^ 
tiles  would. hardly  take  iuftrudtion.’  r 

‘  The  A  poll  les.  indeed,  found  it  neceflary  to  perfuade  the  Jews, 
that  Jefus  had  been  approved  of  God  by  figns  and  wonders  as  a 
before  they  could  hope  to  perfuade  them,  that  he  was  lo  much  mope 
than  man,  that  his  being  found  In  fafhion  as  a  man  was  really  the 
moil  extraordinary  part  of  his  bijftory  and  charaClcr.-  It  i.  in  nu 
other  way  than  this,  that  Athanafius  fpeaks  of  the  Apofilcs  as  teach¬ 
ing  the  Jews  the  humanity  of  Chriil,  The  holy  Father  never 
fpeaks  ot  any  caution  which  they  ufed  in  divulging  the  doClriue  df 
his  full  divinity  ;  unlefs  an  hiliorian’s  diftribution  of  the  matter  of 
his  narrative,  or  a  mailer’s  accommodation  of  his  lel&ns  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  aibiinments  of  his  pupils,  is  to  be  called  a  caution  or  divulg¬ 
ing,  w'hat  in  the  natuxal  order,  of  tradition,  is  to  be  laft  difclofel* 

W  as  it  ever  faid  of  Llvy^  that  he  relates  the- tragedy  of  Lucretia>’s 
death,  from  a  caution  of  divulging  the  espulfion  of  the  Tarqulns  ? 

Of  Porphyry,  that  he  ucats  of  the  five  wordf,  from  a  caution  ofdi- 
vulging  the  doCtrinc.  of  the  Categories?  'Fhe  beginning  of  evei^- 
llory  mull  be  fifft  told.  The  ealicfi  part  of  every  Icience  mud  lie 
firft  taught.  Of  the  great  ability  and  judgment  with  which  the 
Apofilcs  conduced  the  firft  pleaching  of  the  Gofpel ;  of  their 
art  in  the  perfpicuous  arfangement  of  their  lofty  argument ;  witii 
v-hat  readiifefs  they  led  their  Catechumens  on  from  the  fimplcllpii«- 
ciplcs  to  the  higheft  myllcries ;  of  this  confumrnatc  ability  of  the 
Apoftlcs  in  the  capacity  of  teachers,  Athanafius  fpeaks  with*  due 
commendation.  Their  caution  he  never  mentions.  On  iltt  coa-  ' 

the  raphi  progrefs  of  iheir  inllruffioa,  how  they  paCed  at 
once  from  the  detail  of  our  Lord^s  life  on  cartli,  to  the  myfteiy  of  his 
Godhead,  is  one  principal  branch  of  bis  eacomium.’  ilr.  Horjky*  . 

I  "V^ . 

‘  You  will  fay,*perhaps,  that  fince  Origen,  in  hU  fifth  book 
^ainft  Cclfus,  makes,  as  you  obierve,  only  two  for»^s  of  Ebionites, 

^ne  one  believing,  the  other  denying  the  miraculous  conception 

the 
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the  deduAlon  might  have  feemed  not  unfair,  that  Origen  knetv? 
no  Hebrew  ChrilUans  that  were  not  Unitarians. 

'  *  If  1  could  admit  the  unlvcrlality  of  the  name  upon  Ori^ren’, 
teilimony,*  I  (hould  infift'  that-  his  defeription  of  the  twutok 
Ebioniteo,  in -the  fifth  book,  is^  not  exactly  what*  you  take  j 
*ao  be.  I  (hould  remark,  that  the  words,  *  “  in  liit 

manner  at  we  do,**/ make  an  lm)>ortant  branch  of  the  chj. 
rafter  of  the  milder  fort  — — :  ‘‘  fhelc**  fays  he*  are  the  doubk 
**•  Ebionites  ;  who  cither  confefs  Jefus  born  of  a  virgin^  in  like  maB. 
ncr  as  we  do,  or  think  he  was  not  born  in  that  manner,  but  lib 
other  men;**  1  (hould  contend,  that  Origen  atlinns  of  thefe  bet¬ 
ter  Ebionites,  that  they*  held  the- catholic  doftrine  concerning  the 
nature  of -our- Lord.*  And  in  this  manner  the  words  of  Origen  iwa 
to  have  been  underftood  both  by  Grotius  and  Vollius  ;  when  the? 
hllow,  that  the  Nazarenes,  though  orthodox  in  this  part  of  ihct 
iuithf  arc  induded,  in  this  pafiuge  of  Origen’s  fifth  book,  in  the  ap- 
pcllsUion  of/.Ebionitcs.*'’  I’ (hould  contend,  that  if  the  former  palia^ 
prove  the:  name  general  for  .the  whole  body  of  the  Hebrew  Chrii- 
tiant  ;  thc  latter  equally  proves,  that  the  notion  of  an  Unitarian 
-was-  not  necelTarily  included  in  it.  The  conneftion  therefore  of 
thefe  two  pa(rages  makes  little  for  your  purpofe,  lince  the  feconi! 
fcrvcs  but*  to  overthrow  the  argument  which  might  be  built  iip^a 
the  firft.  It  juftifies  •  what  I  advanced  in  my  Charge,  upon  a  pre- 
fumption  ‘  that  the  firft  fingly  would  be  made  the  foundation  of  the 
argument  from  Origen  ;  that  the  word  Ebionite,  in  Origen’s  tiinf. 
•or  at  leaft  in  his  ufe  of  it,  had  outgrown  its  original  meaning. 

‘  In  this  manner  I  (hould  combat  your' argument  from  thefe  two 
palTages  ;  were  it  not  that  I  think  tod  lightly  of  the  teftimony  ol 
Origen,  in  what  relates  to  the  Hebrew  ChrilVians,  to  be  folicitous  to 
turn  it  to  my  own  advantage.  Let  his  words  be  taken  as  you  un- 

•  derftand  them;  and  fo  far  as  the  faith  of  the  •  Hebrew  Ghriftians  of  hi 
•own  time  is  in  queftion,  let  him  appear  as  an  evidence  on  your  lidf. 

•  I  (hall  take  what  you  may  think  a  bald  ftep.  ‘  I  fliall  tax  the  ver«- 

•  city  of  your  witnefs*^f  this  Origen.  I'  lhall'tell  you,  that  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  general  credit  of  his  chara<^ter,-yet  in  ihis’burineK 

•  the  particulars  of  his  depofition  are  to  be  little  regarded,  when  he 
fets  out  with  the  allegation  of  a  notorious  falfhood;  He  alleges  ot 
the  Hebrew  Chriftians  in  general,  that  they  Viiid  not  renounced  the 
Mofaic  law.  The  affertion  ferved  ‘  him  for  an  anfwcr  to  the  inv?c- 
rive,  which  Celfus  had  put  in  the* mouth  of  a  Jew  againft  the  cos- 
verted  Jews;  as  deferters  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  ancef- 
tors.  The  anfwer  w'as  not  the  worfefor  wanting  truth,  if  his  Heath¬ 
en  antagonift  u’as  not  fufficiently  informed  in  the  true  diftinftions  ol 
Chriftian  fefts,  to  deteft  the  fulfehood.  But  in  all  the  time  which 
he  fpent  in  Paleftinc,  had  Origen  never  converfed  with  Hcbre» 
Chriftians  of  another  fort  ?  Had  he  met  with  no  Chriftians  of  Ik* 
brew  families,  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem  ?  Was  the  Mofuic  k* 
cbferved,  was  it  tolerated,  in  Origen*s  days,  in  the  church  of  Jerui** 
1cm,  when  that  church  was  under  the  government  of  bifliops  of  ih- 
nncircumcifion  ?-  The  faft  is,  that  after  die  demolition  of  Jeruk* 
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cm  by  Adrian,  the  majority  of  the  Hebrew  Chriilians,  who  muft 
^avc  palled  for  Jews  with  the  Roman  magiftrates,  had  thcyioondv 
[lued  to  adhere  to  the  Mofaic  law,  which  to  this  time  they  had  ob- 
[erved  more  from  habit  than  from  any  principle  of  confcienccf^made 
l^ofcruple  to  renounce  it  |  that  they,  might  be  qualified  to  partake 
in  the  valuable  privileges  of  the  jElian  Colony,  from  ..which  Jewa 
frere  excluded* .  Having  thus  di veiled  themlclixs  of  the  foan.o£ 
tudaifm,  which'to  that  time  they  had  born,  they  removed  from  Pcllaf 
Jnd  other  towns  to  which  they  had  retired,  and  fettled  in  great,  num¬ 
bers  at  iElia.  The  few,  who  retained  a  fuperilitious  venerationTor 
ihcir  law,  remained  in  the  North*  ofi  Galilee,  where  they  vfctc 
joined  perhaps  by  new  fugitives  of  the  fame  weak  charadlerTrom 
baleftlne.  And  this  was  the  beginning  of  .the  feci  ofthc.Nazarencs* 
But  from  this  time,  whatever,  Origen  may  pretend  to  ferve  a  purf^fci 
majority  of  the  Hebrew  Chriilians.forfook  their  law,,  andliv^d 
In  communion  with  the  Gentile  bifliopsof  the  new-modelled  church 
bf  Jerufalcmj  for  t;he  name  was  retained,  though  Jerufalem 
was  no  more,  and  the  . feat  of  the  billiop  was  at  i£lia.  All  this  I  aft 
firm  with  the  Icfs  helitation,  being  iupported  by  the  authority  of 
Mofbeim.  ,  From, whom  indeed  I  fir  A  learnt  to  rate  the  teAimony  of 
Origen,  in  this  particular  queftion,  at  its  true  value.  .  .  ; 

*  Fpt  the  paflagc..adduced  from  his  commentaries,  the  exprefiions 
taken  by  themfelves  may  feem  to  intimate,  that  the  feft  of  the  £hio^ 
nites,  in  it?  two  great-  branches,  embraced,,  in  the  time  of  Origen,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Hebrew  ChrilVians.  Bur  let  the  learned  reader  at¬ 
tentively  per  ufe.  the  whole  difeourfe,  let  him  confider  well  the  fub- 
jeA  anditne  llile ;  ,  and  he  will  perceive,  that  as  the  fubje6t  is  not 
hiftory,  neither  is  the  ftlle  of  the  fedate  hiAoric  kind.  The  objccl 
of  the  difeourfe  is  to  fpieitualize  a  plain  Aory.  An  attempt  in  .which 
he  imagination  of  the  .writer.is  always  bulier  than  the  judgment t 
and  the  Aile,,evcii,in  allulion  to  hiAorical  tafts,  is  generally  rather 
warm  than  exa^f,  .and  is  apt  to  border  on  the  vehement  and  the 
exaggerated*  This  is  in  I'ome  degree  the  cafe  in  this  difeourfe  of 
Origen’s.-  His  ey)relIions  are  therefore  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
mown  tenor  of  EccleAatlical  HiAory :  EccleAaAical  HiAory  is  not 
lobe  accommodated  to  his  expreflions.*  Dr,  Hvrjlry,  , 

13  *  To  affirm,’  as  the  truth  is,  that  ChriA  w  as  begotten  of  Mary 
by  the  Holy  GhoA,”.  in  Epiphanius’s  fenfc  of  thofe  words,  was  to 
affirm  much  more  than  the  miraculous  conception,  in  any  fenfe  in 
which  an  Unitarian  might  affirm  it.  It  was  to  affirm  our  Lord’s  di¬ 
vinity.  .Epiphanius’s  confelTion,  that  he  had  no  ground  to  afiett, 
that  the  Nazarenes  held  the  contrary  opinion,  amounts  to  much  more 
than  a  doubt.  -  It  amounts  to  an  unw  illing  confclfion  of  a  bafe  ae- 
cufer  who  had  not  the  liberality  to  abfolve  iu  explicit  terms,  w^hen 
he  found  hiinfelf  unable  to  convidt.’ 

!  palTage  in  which  Ebion  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  his 
opinion, .  or  fentiment,  (yvu/uuv) from. the  EflTcnes,  the  Naza- 
r^nes  and  the  Nafareans,  contains  much  too  general  an 
adertion,  ever  to  enable  us.  to  determine  to  which  of 

Ibcfe  three  fources  any  particular  opinion  maintained  by  him 
sto  be  referred.  The  Nafcreans  and  the  ElTenes  were  Tew- 

illi 
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iih  fcSs,  one  of  them  the  fifth,  the  other  the  fixth  In  Epi; 
phanius’s  lilt  of  the  Icvcn,  which  were  fubfiftingtat  the  timt 
erf  ottr  Lord’s  appearance. 

•  ‘  The  fucceeding  extraft. unfortunately  wants  to  be  fet  in  order 
before  any  ufc  cafi  be  made  of  it:  and  when  vve  have  made  tf.c  b:ft 
of  the  prefent  text,  which  I  fear  is  too  corrupt  to  be  perfectly  rciloref 
without  MSS.,  it  will  little  ferve  your  piirpofe.  3Much  indeed  of  rh- 
confufioh  arifes  from  a  falfe  punct’aation,  which  your  own  tninfia* 
tion  fets  in  a  moft  confpicuous  light.-~-‘ And  firft  he  aflerted  that 
Chrift  was  bom  of  the  commerce  and  feed  of  a  rnan,.namely,  jofeph, 

•  as  we. have  already  related.’  But  we  have  no  fignificatiort  of  Ebion’s 

denial  of  the  miraculous  conception,  previous  to  thi{>  claule,  which 
is  now  mentioned  for  the  firft  time.  It  mult  copneA,  however,  v.  ith 
jbmnhing  in  the  writer’s  prefent  narrative,  or  it  hath  no  meaning. 
K(^\V  m  the  words  which  immediately  precede  the  claufe  which  regards 
Ebion’s  hetorodoxy  upon  the  article  of  the  conception,  that  is  in  th? 
faitial  claufcs  of  this  fe^tion,  Epiphanius  adtuafly  repeats  what  lie 
bad  faid  befwe.  *  Wfrh  thefe  claufes  therefore  this  reference  to  the 
foimcr  part  of  his  narrative  is  to  be  conhefted;.  and  the  intervening 
claiile,  ‘  rega^rding  the  conception,  Ihould  be  fet  out  as  a  parren* 
theUs.  '  ' 

‘  *  The*  m^mner  in  which  Ebion’s  opinion  concerning  the  concep* 
tlon  of  our  Lord  is  mentioned,  in  parenthefis,  feems  to  exclude  it 
from  principles,  which  he  borrowed  from  other  fedlaries.  If 
chofe  oihT  feftaries  therefore  were  the-Nazarenes,  then  this  opinion, 
is  irlhould  leem,  was  no  principle  with  them  ;  and  this  pofihge,  like 
moft.Oi  your  quotations,  con t radidts  '  what  you  have  brought  it  up 
CO  proce. 

*  But  to  deal  (inccrely,  I  muft  confefs,  that  is  not  at  all  clear 
me,  that  the  Naz  '.renes  are  the  fedl  intended,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  fcCfnt},'  under  the  defeription  of  Ebion’s  contem}X)nu*ies,  iruu 
whom  h:'  bL>rro;vei  his  principles.  If  they  were  not,  this  feftion  wll 
neither  afford  any  proof  of  your  opinion,  nor  be  coiiclulive  on  the 
other  fide.  The  perfons  intended  are  not  named,  otherwife  than  by 
the  pronoun  :  and  for  this  pronoun,  if  you  examine  the  ori¬ 
ginal  text,  you  will  be  much  at  a  lofs  to  find  an  antecedent.  This 
pronoun,  ufed  as  it  is  here  as  a  relative,  is  generally  to  be  referred  to 
the  perfons  mentioned  laft  before  in  the  author’s  difeourfe.  But  in 
all  the  preceding  put  of  this  difeourfe  about  the  Ebionites,  theNV 
zarcncs  are  no  where  mentioned,  except  in  that  fentence  in  which 
they  are  joined  w  ith  the  Oflacans  and  rhe  Nazarencs,  and  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  chapter,  where  they  are  intended  by  this  fume  pro¬ 
noun  as  the  fr6l  deferibed  in  the  chapter  next  preceding.  The  pet* 
fonslaft  menti  ned  in  the  prefent  difeourfe  are  the  Jews  and  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  :  ‘ind  of  thefe  the  pronoun  may  be  .edditive. 
it  may  be  fedditive,  not  the  Nazarencs  lingly,  but  of  all  the  fcCt? 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  narrative,  as  fur- 
nifhing  the  confrituent  jMrts  of  Ebion’s 'fyftem  ;  namely,  of  the 
Jews,  the  Samarir-ini,  the  Uliasans,  the  Nazarencs,  the  Cerinthluas 
and  the  Carpocratuns. 
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*  Which  expofitlon  of  the  pronoun  TH?ay  Is  to  be  preferred,  is  9 
point  upoh  which-  I  can  bring  myfelf  to  no  fixed  opinion.  I  ver;^ 
much  rufpe^y  as  I  have  already  obferved,  fome  coufiderable  corrpp-  " 
non  ot  the  text*  For  although  EpiphaniUs  is  indeed  a  wretched 
writer,  the  obfcuriiy  of  this  fentence,  as  it  Hands,  il  more  than  mere 
bad  wrltingis  apt  to  create.  But  expound  the  pronoun  as  you  pleaTe, 
the  paliage  will  be  cither  agalnft  you,  or  at  the  belt  nothing  to  your 
purj^le. 

‘Butin  a  fubfequent  fentence,  Epiphanlus  fpeaks,  it  fceitiS,  of" 
“  the  Ebionites  as  inhabiting  the  fmie  country  as  the  Nazarenes  * 
and  adds,  that  agreeing  together  they  communicated  of  their  per-  ' 
P  verfenefs  to  each  other.”  It  is  trpe,  that  in  the  paffage  which  ‘ 
vou  have  produced  Epiphani us  fpeaks  of  the  Ebionites  as  the  pear 
neighbours  of  certain  Nazarenes,  and  of  a  refemblance  which  the 
vcinity  of  fit  nation  produced.  But  the  Nazarenes  intended,*  were 
they  the  Chriftian  Nazarenes,  Nafx^aioi^  or  the  Nafarean  Jews, 
}ia(Tnp(nei }  „They  are  called  “  the  lawlefs  Nazarenes”  [Na^afnvot 
•law/uni].  The  Chriftian  N  azarenee  had  nothing  in  their  conduft, 
that  might  render  them  deferving  of  this  epithet.  Their  error  was, 
that  they  feared  xo  ufe  their  liberty,  not  that  they  abufed  it.  The 
Nafaracan  Jews,  as  Jews^  w'ere  lawlefs  in  a  very  emphatic  fenle ;  in- 
afmuchas  thcy^^pno^nced  the  whole  of  the  Mofaic  law,  e^tcept  that 
I  they  clrcumcifed^  kept  *  the  fabbath,  and  paid  fome  regard  to  the 
dated  fefiivals.  ‘-It  was  not,  that  they  denied  the  authority  of  Mofes  ; 
but,  by  what  may  be  gathered  from  Epiphanius^s  account  of  them, 
they  pretended  that  the  real  laws  of  Mofes  were  loft,  and  that  the 
Pentateuch  of  the  Jews  was  in  all  but  the  hiftorical  parts  a  fpurious 
work.  Uponthefe  principles  they  held  themfelvcs  rcleafed  from  all 
ntes,  but  thofe  which  the  hiftory  itfclf  confirmed.  This  feft  wag 
found  chiefly  in  the  region  of  Bafanitis  :  and  in  a  town  called  Co- 
chaba,  in  the  fame  region,  Epiphani  us  places  the  original  refidence 
of  Ebion.  .  Thcfe  Nafarasans  therefore  were  neighbours  of  the  Ebi- 
ionites,  and  they  feem  to  be  the  people  intended  in  this  paflage. 

I‘  It  may  perhaps  feera  ftraoge,  that  any  refemblance  fliould  be  pre* 
tided,  between 'a  Chriftian  feft  which  adha*cd  to  the  Mofaic  law, 
da  Jeiyifti  feft  which  rejeiled  it.  But  thefirft  Ebionites,  if  Epi- 
lanlus  is  to  ble  trufted  in  his  defcriptlon  of  them,  retained  nothing- 
orc  of  genuine  Judalfm  than  the  Nafaraeans.  Whatever  more  they 
id  which  looked  like  JudaHm,  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Samaritan 
perftition.  *  '  ^ 

‘  But  whoever  thefe  lawlefs  Nazarenes  might  be,  their  agreement 
ith  the^  Ebionites  is  an  addition  of  your  own,  founded  oh  a  mifih- 
rpretatiop  of  the  original.  Ejpiphanius  anfwers  for  nothing  more 
an  fome  general  refemblance.  His  words  are  to  this  effe^  ;  ‘‘  Froin 
bence  he  began  to  propagate  hiis-  pernicious  doftrine  ;  namely, 
^m  the  fame  parts,  which  it  hath  before  been  faid  thofe  lawlefg 
Nazarenes  ii^Viccd.  For  being  contiguous  <rvya^iif,  he  to 
them  and  they  to  him,  each  imparted  to  tjie  other  of  his  own 
parficalar  impiety.  And  yet  in  certain  things  they  differ  ; .  i)ut  11^ 
^1  difpofition  they  were  counterparts  one  to  the  other.”  Whac. 
took  for  agreement  is  contiguity  of  fituation  ;•  and  the  refem- 
comes  at  laft  to  nothing  more,  than  an  undefined  general  rc- 
^*<0.  Rev.  Feb.  i73j.  Vol.  V.  H  fcmblance* 
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feinhlance,  with  fpecific  difl'erences.  An  entire  likenefs  is  not  pre- 
tended  in  any  circumilancc  but  the  common  depravity  of  difpoij. 
lion/ 

14.  *  Df^  Prieilley  tranflates  “  Harejii  efly^  *  It  is  an  Hcrefy.’  7/  is  > 
What  is  ?  Why,  the  Ebionites.  That  is^  Ebionita  is  the  nominative 
cafe  ta^/  But  fuppofe  a  new  fubjeft  introduced  and  Hxrejis  cjt\^ 
Very  properly  conftrued,  Lhcre  h  a  Hcrcfy.  And  that  a  new  fubject 
was  introduced,  will  appear  from  the  following  llate  of  the  arguiiunt 
lii  queftion  between  jerom  and  Aullin,  which  we  fubmit  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  learned  and  impartial  reader,  with  lefs  dillruil  than 
Wc  have' yet  fubinitted  any  thing  to  his  obfervatloii  through  the 
Jvbolc  of  this  controverfy.-rit  is,  as  if  Jerom  had  fald— 

“if,  Auftin,  it  be  true#  as  you  alfert,  that  it  is  lawful  for  Jcwi, 
when  converted  to  the  Chridian  religion,  to  maintain  a  connection 
Vith  the  rituals  of  the  Molaic  law,  then  it  follows  by  iieceffary  con- 
fcqucnce  from  your  polition#  that  the  antient  church  fell  into  an 
(fcrror  in  cxcotnmunicatlng  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  folcly  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  thole, abrogated  and  ufelefs  ceremonies.  But 
why  Ihould  I  fpcak  of  the  Ebionites — a  people  fo  very  corrii|)t 
In  faith  as  they  are  univerfiUly  allowed  by  the  Chriftian  church  to 
have  been  from  the  very  beginning  ?  For  I  forefee  an  objection  to  try. 
producing  fuch  examples  to  enforce  ihy  arguhient  againft  your  con- 
ceflion.  1  forefee  that  you  are  prepared  to  fay  —  “  Hebion  and  hii 
followers !  Why,  they  were  not  excommunicated,  on  account  of  their 
adherence  to  the  old  law,  but  on  account  of  the  Herefy  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples  refpefting  the  nature  and  perlbn  of  Jefus  Ghrlft  ;  for  chough 
they  acknowledged  Chrift  to  be  the  Mefliah,  yet,  after  all,  by  deny* 
ing  his  attributes  as  the  Son  0/  God,  and  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghol! 
bn  the  Virgin  Mary,  their  profeffion  of  Chriftianity  was  but  a  merf 
prctencc-^a  piece  of  hypocritical  fiinulatlon.”  I  will  grant  all  this 
for  argumcht  fake,*  and  therefore  wave  any  advantage  from  fuch  ex* 
amples.  I  will  not  produce  the  Ebionites  as  vouchers  :  but  lodge 
iny  appeal  with  an  authority  more  pertinent  and  decifive ;  and  ia 
every  view  freed  front  the  objetSion  which  you  would  in  all  proba* 
fcility  urge  againfl  the  xnitance  1  have  before  produced.  I  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Nazarenes,  whofe  faith  is  not  liable  to  thofe  charges  ot 
ncrctical  pravity  which  lie  againlf  the  Ebionites  I  fay,  the  Naza* 
tehes',  who,  although  they  believe  that  Chrift  was  the  Son  of  GoJ, 
and  that  he  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  though,  in  fliort,  they 
t)clicve  ih  the  fafnc  Chrift  that  we  do,  and  as  we  do^  yet^  notwith* 
ftanding  this  orthodoxy  of  faith#  and  agreement  with  us  In  allthofc 
boints  of  doftrine  that  are  deehied  eflential  to  the  creed  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  yet;  notw^ithftandmg  al^they  are  and  have  been  lookei 
upon  more  in  the  light  of  Jews  than  Chtiftians.  And  why  ? 
is  I  havd  faid,  on  account  of  their  faith,' but  their  practice  ;  not  be- 
Caufe  th^’  did  not  believe  as  Chriftians;  but  bccaiife  they  adled  lib 

Jews,  it  is  this  latter  circumftance,  and  tW^'Monc,  that  creates  tU 
iftin£tioli :  drop  this,  and  they  arc  as  we  ourfclve^^bcu  ThercforCf 
’the  obvious  ednelufion  frolti  this  inftance  is,  “  that  the  fnoft  ortho* 
faith  wilt  not  entitle  a  man  to  the  privileges  of  the 
ftmains.tindcr  the  bondage  of  the  law.” 

^  Tilts  is;  wethihk|  the  fcope  and  intent  of  jerom’s  argument. 

•  '  •  •  .  Tukea 
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<  Taken  in  any  other  light,  particularly  Dr.  Prieftley’s,  there  is  no 
fenfe,  no  co'ntiltency,  no  argument  in  it. 

*  \Vc  have  only  one  remark  to  add  to  the  foregoing  reflections  on 
this  fubjeft,  and  we  think,  if  a  tingle  doubt  remains^  ic  will  etfcCtually 
rcrnovc  it. 

‘  That  Auftin  confidered  the  Nazareties  and  Ebionites  as  different 
k^s  in  regard  to  matters  of  taith  (however  otherwilc  allied)  not 
only  appears  from  the  different  account  hc  giv.es  of  each*,  in  his  little 
trcatiic  on  herefies,  but  froni  his  Letter  in  Reply  to  jeromv'  Thia 
may  be  dcmonllrared  froni  the  following  e^prclfion':  Hoi  fr'itii  eff^ 
non  jam  in  Haerefim  Hebionis,  yel  eorum  quos  vulgo!  Nimiraeos 
iiuncupant,  vcl  quamlibet  Veterem,  fed  nelc?o  in  quam  novam^  di« 
hbimur.  ^  ^ 

‘  If  Dr.  Prieftley  had  obferved  this  paffage,  wc  think  he.  would 
have  been  afraid  to  have  rifqued  fucha^tfranflation  as  he  hath*^ven 
of  the  paffage  in  Jerom  ;~a  paffage  which  he  mull  have  perceived 
that  Auftin  underllood  in  a  very  ditferent  light  froni'  that  in  which 
he  hath  reprefented  it.  He  mull  have  perceived,  that  the  Nazarenei 
are  as  plainly  diftinguilhcd  by  this  learned  Father  from  the  Ebionites, 
as  either  of  them  are  diftinguilhcd  from  other  heretics.’-  Mr.  BaJcock^ 

‘  After  all,  Sir,  I  might  have  fpared  fo  particular  an  ahfwer  as  I 
have  given  to  your  fifth  letter.  In  the  conclulion  of  it,  .you  furnifli 
me  with  a  fhort  reply,  of  which  I  might  have  availed  niyfelf.  Had 
“  there  been  any  pretence,  you  fay,  for  imagining  that  the  Jews  in  ' 
our  Saviour’^s  time  had  any  knowledge  of  the  d^trinc  of  the  Tri- 
“  nit\V  and  that  they  expeCled  the  fecond  perfon  In  it,  in' the  cha- 
“  racier  of  their  Meffiah,  the  queftion  1  propofe  to  you  would  hav« 

“  been  needlcfs.”  Then,  Sir,  the  queftion  which  you  propofe  to  me, 
is  necdlefs.  The  Jews  in  Chritt’s  da)*i  had  notions  of  a  trinity  in 
the  divine  nature.  They  cxpeClcd  the  fecond  perfon,  whom  they 
called  the  Logos,  to  come  as  the.Melfiah%  For  the  proof  of  thefe 
aftertions  I  refer  you  to  -  the  work  of  the  learned  Dr.  Peter  AlHx, 
entitled  the' Judgment  of  the  ^dent  jewifh  church  againft  the 
Unitarians/’  '  Dr.  Hcrjlry. 

,  V. 

i6,  ‘The  learned  father  undertakes  to  explain  to  the  philofophi- 
Cal  emperors,  ‘  why  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  evet  blefied  trinity  is 
called  the  fon.  He  tells  them,  that  this  name  is  expreffive  of  a 
Cenain  relation,  which  the  fecond  perfon  ftands  in  to  the  firft,  who 
is  called  the  father  ;  which  relation  is  that  of  the  eldclt  born.  But 
left  the  relation  of  primigeniture  fliotild  lead  to  the  notion  of  a  pro-' 
per  phyfical  generation,  which  would  fink  the  fon  into  the  rank  of 
^creature  l(for  generation  is  only  a  particular  way  in  which  certain 
things  are  made)  he  fays,  that  the  birth,  or  generation  of  the  fon, 

IS  not  to  be  imderftood  as  if  he  Were  fomething  that  had  been  ever 
piadcTas  if  his  being  had  commenced,  at  any  certain  time,  by  the 
induceihent  6f  a  fonn  upon  a  prseexifting  material.’  ‘  The  logof,’- 
%s  he,  *  hath  exi tied  from  eternity,  in  union  with  the  father,;’ 

“  bccaXife  God,  being  eternally  rational,  ever  had  the  logos  in  him- 
“  fclf.”  The  fenfe  is,  that  the  pcrfonal  fubfiftence  of  a  divine  lo- 
is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  a  God%  And  the  argument  refh 
^  a  principle  which  was  common  to  all  the  Platonic  fathers,  and 
.  H  a  icemg 
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feems  to  be  founded  In  feripture,  that  the  exlflence  of  the  fon 
ncccfllirily  from  the  Divine  intellect  exerted  on  itfclf  :  from  the  to- 
thcr’b  contemplation  of  his  own  perfections.  But  as  the  father  ever 
was,*  his  perfeftions  have  ever  been,  and  his  intellect  hath  been  ever 
adtive.  But  perfeftions,  which  have  ever  been,  the  ever-active  in- 
telledt  muft  ever  have  contemplated  ;  and  the  contemplation  which 
bath  ever  been,  muft  ever  have  been  accompanied  with  its  juil  et- 
the  perfonal  exiftence  of  ^e  fon.  Athenagoras  having  thus 
proved  that  the  generation  ot  the  fon  can  be  only  a  figurative  gene¬ 
ration  ;  proceeds  to  explain  the  figure,  by  afligning  the  particular 
Iran  faction  to  which  he  conceives  it  to  allude.  Which  is  no  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fon*s  exiftence  ;  not  even  that  aft  of  the  paternal 
mind  in  which  the  exiftence  of  the  fon  originates  :  but  the  going 
forth  of  the  fon'  ‘to  •  exert  his  powers  in  the  bufinefs  of  creation. 
Here,  Indeed,  the  Son  of  God  is  called  an  idea,  and  an  energy. 
But  it  is  not,  that  he  is  underftood  to  be  an  unfubftantlal  idea,  or 
energy,  of  thtfpatcrnal  mind ;  but  a  living  idea,  cnergifing  on  the 
matter  of  the  univerfc,  to  ftamp  it  with  the  form  of  things.  And 
his  generation  is  aftirmed  to  be  no  commencement  of  his  exiftence, 
but  the  firft  exertion  of  his  powers  in  the  produftion  of  externd 
fobftanccs  :  or  to  ufe  a  moi'e  Platonic  phrafe,  the  firft  projeftion  of 
his  energies.  . 

*  If  any  thing  be  juftly  reprehenfible  in  the  notions  of  the  Plato- 
xiic  Chriftmns,  it  is  this  conceit,  which  feems  to  be  common  to  Athc* 
nagoras  with  them  all,  and  is  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  many  obfeure 
paflages  in  their  writings,  that  the  external  difplay  of  the.powers  of 
the  fon  in  the  bufinefsof  creation,  is  the  thing  intended,  in  the  ferip* 
Cure  language,  under  the  figure  of  his. generation.  A  conceit  which 
feems  to  have  no  certain  foundation  in  holy  writ,  and  no  authority 
in  the  opinions  and  the  doftrines  of  the  preceding  age  :  and  it  fccnis 
to  have  betrayed  fome  of  thofc  who  were  the  moft  wedded  to  it, 
into  the  ufe  of  a  very  improper  language  ;  as  if  a  new  relation  had 
taken  place  between  the  firft  and  the  fecond  perfon,  when  the  cre¬ 
ative  powers  were  firft  exerted.  The  indiferetion.  of  prefuming  to 
affix  a  determinate  meaning  upon  a  figurative  expreffion,  of  which 
no' particular  cxpofitlbn  can  be  fafely  drawn  from  holy  writ,  is  in 
fome  degree  atoned,  by  the  objeft,  w^hich  thefe  writers  had  in  view. 
It  was  evidently  *fhe!r  intention,  to  guard  the  exprelfions  of  fcrlpture 
from  mifconftru<Mon.  They  thought  to  lead  away  men  from  the 
notion  of  a  literal  generation,  by  affigning  to  the  figure  a  particular 
meaning,  which  it  might  naturally  bear,  and  which,  whfther  it 
was  the  true  fenfe  of  it  or  no,  feemed  not  to  clafli  with  any  explicit 
part  of  the  revelation.  The  converfion  of  an  attribute  into  a  per* 
ion,  whatever  Dr.  Prieftley  may  imagine,  is  a  notion  to  which  they 
were  entire  ftrangers.  They  hdd  indeed,  that  the  exiftence  of  the 
fon  neceffarily  and  infeparably  attached  to  the  attributes  of  the  pater¬ 
nal -mind;  infomuch  that  the  father  could  no  more  be  without  the 
fon,  than  without  his  own  attributes.  But  that  the  fon  had  been  i 
n^ere  attribute,  before  he  became  a  perfon  ;  or  that  the  paternal 
tributes  were  older  than  the  fon^s  perfonal  exiftence,  is  a  doftnne 
which  they  would  have  heard  with  horror  and  amazement.  Wifh  hor- 

as  Chriftians ;  with  amazement,  as  philofophers!  ^  /Xr.  HorJlfy> 

17.  ‘Ter- 
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ly,  *  Tcrtullian  feems  cxprefsly  to  exclude  the  lenfe  you  put 
upon  his  words,  when  he  fays,  nothing  empty  and  unfubftantial 
can  proceed  from  God.**  JJr.  llorjley^  .  . 

iB.  ^  You  call  upon  me  to  confider  alfo  a  paiTage  cited  in  your 
HUlory  from  La<^tantius,  whofc  orthodoxy  you  tell  me  I  cannot 
quelHon.  Sir,  you  are  not  more  inaccurate  in  your  citations  from 
tne  antients,  than  unfortunate  in  your  divination  about  Ihc  princi¬ 
ples  of  your  contemporaries,  and.  the  conceffions  which  they  will  be 
vrillint;  to  make  to  you.  The  orthodoxy  of  Latftantius  I  fhall  quef* 
tion,  I  fhall  deny.  He  had  not  perhaps  the  difpofition  of  an  here* 
tk.  He  did  not  fet  himfelf  to  oMofe,  what  he  knew  to  be  the  ap^ 
proved  dodrine  of  the  church.  Jout  his  talent  was  eloquence,  Wbkh'' 
he  polfeifed  in  a  high  degree,  and  his  learning  was  in  mytht^ogicar 
antiquity.  In  philofophy  his  information  was  fmall;  in  divinity  lie' 
tvas  a  child.  "1  he  common  places  of  morality  and  natural  religion' 
be  touches  with  elegance,  and  he  inveighs  againil  the  pagan  fu^ei^i- 
llition  ill  a  mafterly  flraiu.  But  in  his  attempts  to .  phUofophuey> 
dr  to  expound  articles  of  faith,  he  is  contemptible.  In  the  feVenthv 
chapter  of  his  firll  book  he  aferibes  a. beginning  to.  the  e'xiftence'of 
the  eternal  father.  ‘  No  wonder  then  tliatKe  Ihould  afetibe  a*  begins 
liing  to  the  fon*s  exillencc.  You  are*  welcome,  .Sir,  to  any  advant¬ 
age  you  maybe  able  to  derive  from 'the  authority  offuch^a  writer.^ 
*  The  notion  therefore  of  a  trinity,  moro  or  lefs  removed  frbni' 
the  purity  of  the  Chriflian  faith',  is  found  to  have  been  a*  leading 
principle  in  all  the  ancient  fchools  of  philofophy,  and  in  the  religr- 
oiis  ot  almofl  all  nations  ;  and  traces  of  an  early  popular  belief  of  it 
appear  even  in  the  abominable  rites  of  idolatrous  worfliip.  *  If  reafoji- 
was  infufficient  for  this  great  difeovery,  what  could  be  the  means  of 
information,  but  what  the  Platoniils  themfclves  allien, 
dfa\3y<a.  A  Theology  delivered  from  the  Gods.’*  i.  e.  A  Revela 
tion.  This  is  the  account  which  Platonifts,  who  Vvefe  no  Chrif- 
tians,  have  given  of  the  origin  of  their  mailer’s  dodlrine.  But  from 
what  Revelation  could  they  derive  tbeir  information,  who  lived  be* 
tore  the  ChrilliiiD,  and  had  no  light  from  the  Mofaic?  For  what¬ 
ever  fome  of  the  early  fathers  may  have  imagined,  there  is  no  cri- 
dence  that  Plato  or  Pythagoras  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
Mofuic  writings :  not  to  infill,  that  the  wgrlhip  of  a  Trinity 
traced  to  an  earlier  age  than  that  of  Plato  or  of  Pythagoras,  or  even 
ofMofes.  Their  information  could  be  only  drawn  from  traditions 
tounded  upon  earlier  revelations ;  from  Icattcred  fragments  of  tht 
antient  Patriarchal  creed;  that  creed,  w^hich  was. umverfal  before 
the  defe£lion  of  the  firll  idolaters,  w'hich  the  corruptions  of  idolafry, 
pofs  and  enormous  as  they  were,  could  never  totally  obliterate;’ 
fhus  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  rather  confirmed  than  diferedited 
ny  the  futfrage  of  the  heathen  fages ;  fince  the  refemblance  of  thtf  ’ 
Chrillian  faith  and  the  Pagan  philofophy  in  this  article,  when  fairly 
interpreted,  appears  to  be  nothing  Icfr  than  the  confent  of  the  lateft 
w  the  carliell  revelations.- 

If  you  imagine  that  the  abfolute  unity  of  the  divine  fubltance 
IS  more  cafy  to  be  explained  than  the  Trinity,  let  me  intreat  you^ 
to  read  the  Parmenides.  It  is  indeed  in  Plato’s  fchool,  if  any 
vjhcrc,  that  a  man’s  eyes  arc  likely  to  be  opened  to  his  own  igno- 
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ranee.  Read  the  Parmenides — You  will  then  perhaps  perccirc, 
that  that  Unity,  which  muit  be  the  toundation  of  all  being,  is  Itteij 
of  all  things  the  moil:  rayfterrous  and  incomprehcnriblc.*  Dr.  Horjk^^ 
r  .Thc  followiag  authorities  have  been  produced,  to  prove, 
that  ChrilV  was  generally  taught,  previJ 

oufly^to  the  introdudion  of  Platonifm  into  the  Chrilhan 

>  j(6.)'  .^^Thc  Lord  fubmitted  to  fufFcr  forour  foul,  although 
^c.Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  unto  whom  he  faid, 
u^’nuke  man  afte?^  our  image  and  our  iikehefs.”  “  For 
*f  not  come  in  the  Hefh,  how  could  we  mortals  fee- 

have,  been  preferved;  w  hen  they  who  behold  the 
V.fun,  \which  is  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  is  Ihortly  to 
^‘'ppfifli,- are  unable  to  look  diredly  againft  his  rays?” 
Mcaii3¥hile  thou  haft  the  whole  do&rine  concerning  the 
majefty  of  Chrift,  how  all  things  were  made  for  him  and 

V  through  him  ;‘.to  whom  be  honour,  power,  and  glory  now 
and  for  ever.’^  Barnahas,  Epijiola.  Dr,  Horjley, 

(7.)  V .  The  Son  of  Gotf  was  more  aiicient  than  any  crea- 
ture,  fo  as  to  have  been,  .prefent  with  the  Father  at  ths 
V*  crca,Uon.’’.  *  Hernias,  Pajlor.  Mr^  Badcock, 

(8.)  V  Th^re  is  one  God  who  hath  manifefted  himfelf 
through  jefus  Chrift  his  Son,  who  is  his  eternal  Word, 
which  came  not  fprth  from  lilence.V  “  There  is  one  phv- 

V  fician,  who  is  to  be  confidered  in  a  double  view,  as  fleftily 
**  and  as  fpiritual  ;  as  made  and'nbt  rhadc  ;  God  incarnate  ; 

real  life  in  'death  ;  begotten  ot  Mai^''  and  of  God  ;  in  one 

V  rcfpeft  liable  to  ftifFering,  in  another  incapable  of  it ;  even 

V  Jclus  Chrift  our  Lord.’’  Ignatius,  Ep'ijhlce^  A.  D.  ioi.‘ 

Horjley.  Jljr.  Badcock* 

.  Having  thiis  far  ernploycd  ourfelyes  rather  in  ftating  the 
general  merits  of  the  queftion,  than  in  any  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  authors  who  have  dilcuffed  it,  we  now  proceed 
to  that  which  is  perhaps  the  more  immediate  province  of  a 
review,  the  prefenting  to  oUr\  readers  fome  examples  of  tlic 
pretenfions  of  DrV  Horfley’s  performaiice,  as  a  edmpofition. 
And  heire  the  firft  thing  that  attfafts  oiir  attention  is  the  fpi- 
rit  in  which  it  is'written.  *  .4W e  had  hoped,  in  a  literary  dii- 
cuflion  between  men  fo  confefledly  eiiiinent,  to  have  feen 
every  thing  condufted  with  liberality,  politenefs  and  can¬ 
dour  ;  fre^  jfrom  the  fupercilioufnefs  of  the  prieft,  and  the 
“  high-feafoning  of  controverfy.Vi  This  indeed  is  well  and 
in  fcafon  •between  the  aiionymqus  fcribblers  of  Grub-ftreet, 
and  the  petty  fogging  polemics  of  a  newfpaper.  But  when 
it  creeps  infidloufly' into  the  produft ions  of  pens  intended  to 
teach  mankind  the  leflbns  or  virtue  and  truth, — ‘‘  it  is  an 
ugly  and  a  forrv  light !”  ' '  *  '  .  ^ . 

••  ^  *  •  •  •  .  Animated 
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*  Animated  with  thefe  hopes,  we  derived  the  pureft  plca^r 
fuFv  from  the  pcrufal  of  the  noble  and  luanly  conciuftoa^ot' 
Dr.  Horfley’s  charge  to  his  clergy-;  .we.  readily  fbrgaye-any 
Tittle  airs  he  might  fometimes  give  himfelf  in  th^  courfc  of- 
it  ;  we  clafled  them  among  the  maculas^  quas  hu^aita  'parum 
cavil  naiura  ;  and  we  remembered  what  his  autagonitt  hat- 
Ibmcvvhere  juftly  obferved,  that  a  difputant  has  a  right  to  <;all 
his  opponent’s  arguments  abfurd,  provided,  he  abllaint^fR^ 
reflection  on  his  charafter,  and  from  peevilh  and  degrading 
peifonaiities.  We  were  equally  fatislied  with-thc  ftyle  of 
i)r.  Prieltley’s  addrefs  to  the  archdeacon.  We  remarked 
indeed,  that  in  one  place  he  had  charged  Dr.  Horlley  witli 
“  a  concealment  not  perfectly  ingenuous;”  but  we  comparcd* 
it  with  the  general  ftraiii  of  his  pamphlet;  and  we  were  fatif-' 
fied  that  it  was  an  inadvertence,  that  deferved  to  be  for^ 


given. 


But  we  had  feafeely  opened  the  performarice  now  under 
review,  before  we  perceived  the  ground  of  the  controverfy 
totally  (hifted.  We  were  obliged  to  look  back  with  lively 
regret  to  the  conclufion  we  had  fo  much  admired*;  and  we 
exclaimed  with  the  venerable  ancient,  Sijic  ornma  fcnJjetV^ 
But  we  do  not  defirc  our  readers  to  take  this  cenfure  upoi> 
truft. 

“  Thcophilus’s  words  are  fo  very  clear,  that  the-fenfc 
was  hardly  to  be  miffed,  at  firft  fight,  by  a.  fcliool-boy  iir 
bis  fecond  year  of  Greek.”  The  feats  of  criticifm  which 
you  .have  performed  upon  certain,  plain  words  of  jerome, 
had  you  been  a  Weftminfter  man,  were  enough  to  bring 
old  Bufby  from  his  grave.”  ^  You  a^e  little  to  be  trufied, 
when  you  take  upon  you  to  compare  the  opinions  of  the 
firft  Chriftians,  in  which  you  are  not  learned,  with  Platpnt*. 
ifm  in  which  you  are  a  child.”  “  Your  atternpt  I  cannop 
byteonfider  as  a  ftratagem.  In  this  however,  if  I  mi‘*ake 
not,  yog  are  completely  foiled,  .  In  your  fallies  againft  the 
batteries  which  I  have  raifed,  I  truft  you  will  be  little  more, 
fuccefsful.  But  as  too  much  of  ftratagem  is  apt  to  mix  it- 
fclf  with  all  your  operations,  it  will  be  neceffary  that  I  watch 
very  narrowly  the  manner  of  of  your  approaches.”  ^  * 

The  above  paffages  are  merely  demonf  rativp  of  our  affer- 
tion,  and  for  ourfelves,  give  us  no  fenfation  but  that  of  grief 
for  the  refpeftable  man,  whacould  be  fo  overfeen,  as  to  com - 
nut  them  to  the  prefs.  The  following,  we  believei  ^YiU 
exhibit  food  for  pntertainment,  as  w^ell  as  for  epnfure, 

*  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  pnakes  frequent  mention  of  here? 
^cs,  hath  been  very  filent,  you  thlnk^  about  the  Ebionites.  Hence, 
feem  deiirous  to  Infer,  that  Clemens  thought  them  not  heretical, 
^hnojttbc  whole,  thcle  arc  your  words,  “  Almoft  the  whole  of  hit 
ftventh  book  of  rebate  to  that  fuhjcct  (herellcs).  He  men^ 
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**  tlons  fourteen  different  hercliarchs  by  name,  and  ten  hrrcfirs  hy 
charafter  ;  but  none  of  them  bear  any  relation  to  the  Ebionites  or 
any  fpecies  of  Unitarians.”  Indeed,  Sir,  it  was  not  without  rca^ 
fon,  that  I  complained,  in  my  former  publication,  of  the  peculiari. 
ties  6f  yoUr  fiylc.  I  hope  that  the  great  work,  which  you  are  pre* 
paring,  upon  the  fubjcd  of  our  prefent  controverfy,  will  be  ac- 
companied  with  a  gloffary,  to  explain  the  words  of  the  Englilh 
^guage,  upon  which  you  fliall  be  pleafed  to  impofc  new  fenfes: 

that  in  particular  you  will  not  omit  to  inform  your  . readers,  how 
much  of  a  thing  may  be  meant  by  the  whole  in  your  new  phra. 

fcoiogy.  j  *  , 

*  ‘  I  find,  Sir,  by  the  bed  computation  I  can  foim  upon  a  fimplc  ex. 
ample,  which  !  amTenfible  muft  be  liable  to  great  inaccuracies,! 
ipcak  therefore  under  the  correction  of  your  authoritative  decifion-^ 
but  by  the  beft  computation  I  caii  form,  the  whole  may  be  any  pan 
of  a  thing  not  lefs  than  a  forty-eighth.  I  beg  your  pardon*^!  had 
written  this,  when  turning  back  to  the  errata,  at  the  beginning  of 
your  book,  I  there  fincLthat  you  have  been  yourfclf  very  properly 
ihocked  at  the  extravagant  hyperbolifm  of  your  own  expreflion ;  and 
for  the,  words  almoji  the  whoUy  you  advife  .your  reader  to  fubftitutc 
thefe,  a  great  part.  Sir,  a  reluctant  and  imperfect  retractation  is  more 
unfecmly  than  the  firft  error,  be  it  ever  fo  enormous.  If  you  would 
not  be  thought  to  impofe  upon  your  reader's  ignorance,  or  to  pre* 
fume  upon  his  inattention,  you  mult  correCt  again ;  and  for  a gncA 
bid  him  read  a  'very  little  part.  The  feventh  book  of  the  K>iromaf<i^\n 
Sylburgius's  edition  which  I  ufe  as  moll  convenient  for  my  prefent 
purpofe,  bec'aufe  the  pages,  not  encumbered  with  notes,  all  contain 
equal  quantities  of  text:  in  this  edition  the  feventh  book,  Greek  and 
Latin,  fills  48  pages.  The  general  fubjeCt  of  the  book  is  the 
cellencc  ofChrilHan  Knowledge  in  preference  to  Philofophy.  This 
argument  fills  more  than  38  pages  of  the  48,  that  is,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  book,  without  any  mention  of  heretics. .  Then 
the  author  anfwers  an  objeCbon  to  the  certainty  of  Chrlftian  know 
le^e,  taken  from  the  differences  of  ppinion  that  fublilied  among  the 
different  feCts.  ^Tbis  introduces  a  general  inveftive  againft  heretic  , 
and  a  difTuafive  of  herefy,  drawn  /l  om  general  topics,  not  from  the 
enormities  of  particular  feC^s  ;  which  fill  8  pages  more.  .  The  dil* 
fuafivc  of  herefy  leads  to  an  argument  for  the  authority  of  the  Church 
'  upon  the  footing  of  antiquity  :  and  this  introduces  the  names  of  feme 
remarkable  hcrefies,  which  are  mentioned  for  no  other  purpofe,  but 
to.fhow  that  the  very  denominations,  which  they  bore,  argued  a  late 
origin,  fingularlty  of  opinion,  and  reparation  from  a  more  antient 
focicty.  This  lift,  with  many  interfperfed  remarks  upon  the  origin 
of  each  fe£l,  and  affertions  of  the  unity  of  the  true  hurch,  fills,  ptJ* 
haps,  three-fourths  of  one  of  the  two  remaining  pages  of  the  book: 
for  the  lafl  page  is  taken  up  with  a  whimfical  explanation  of  the  I/* 
.vitical  marks  of  clean  and  unclean  hearts  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
types  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  true .Chriftians  and  of  here¬ 
tics.  '  Thus  it  appears  that  a  great  part  of  the  feventh  book  of  the 
Stromata^  which  you  had  well  nigh  miftaken  for  the  whole,  is  fc;nt  'vh;t 
lefs  than  one  part  in  fcqrty-eiirht. 
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^  But  the  Eblonltes  have  no  place  in  that  long  lift  of  hercUcs^ 
which' occupies  altnoft  the  whole,  or,  to  fpeak  ihorc  accurately,  a 
great  part,  or,  to  fpeak  exactly,  aiinoft  a  forty-eighth  pait  of  the  fer^ 

venth  book  of  the  •  .  .  .  i 

Thefe  paragraphs  brought  with  fuch  irreiiftibl^  i  fosce 
an  old  ftory  to  our  recollcftion,  which  we  remember  IcT 
have  heard,  that  we  cannot  refufe  it  to  our  refK}ers><^ 
A  pert  lively  Frenchman,  hurrying  along  thcftrcctl  of  Ve¬ 
nice, happened  to  brufh  fomewhat  rudely  again  ft  a  gtavii'-look'- 
jng  fenator.  The  fenatot  immediately  feized  his  culprit  by 
the  elbow,  and  in  a  very  important  tone  demanded,  What 
animal  was  in*  his  opinion  the  clumfieft  iii  nature  Thd 
gay  fpark  ftared  and  Hammered  ;  but  at  length  replied,  that 
he  believed  it  might  be  the  elephant..  “  Theii,  pray, ’S  cried 
the  ftifF  republican,  “  Pray  Mr.  Elephant,  take  care  for  the 
future  how^oujoftle  a  noble  Venetian/* 

.  But,  thoughDr.  jfiorfley  be  repeatedly  inthccourfeofhispub-* 
lication,  frigid,  prolix,  fupercilious  and  formal,  it  would  l^th4 
height  of  injuftice,  not  upon  the  whole  to  aferibe  to  him,  in  a 
very  diftinguilhcd  degree,  thepraife  of  a  fine  writer.  He  has  a 
manlinefs  and  ari  energy  about  him,  that  demand  fhclohdeft 
applaufe.  He  has  that  ipecious  and  commanding  air,  which» 
when  it  happens  to  him,  as  particularly  in  the  attempt 
to  defend  his  treatment  of  his  antagomft,  to  have  the 
wrong  fide  of  the  queftion,  enables  him,  like  Belial,  to 
make  the  .worfc  appear  the  better  reafoh.**  And  thcite 
is  occafionally  a  fplendoiir,  an  imagination,  a  fublimity  in 
his  diftion,  that  attradls  and  delights  us,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  excites  our  reverence  for  his  abilities. 

■  ‘  Another  inftance,  to  which  I  ever  (hail*  appeal,  of  an  early 
preaching  of  your  Lorii*s  divinity,  though  it  may  not  conduce  tp 
your  conviction,  is  the  ftory  of  St.  Paul's  converfion,:  id  which’,  as 
It  is  twice  related  by  himfclf,  lefus  is  deified  in  the  higheft  fernis.  I 
know  not,  Sir,  in  what  light  tnis  tranfaftion  may  appear  tP  yoii.  ^6 
me  I  confefs  it  appears  to  have  been  a  repetition  ot  the-  feexir  at  the 
hufli,  heightened  in  terror  and  folemnity.  Infte'ad  of  a  lambent 
Harac  appearing  to  a  folitary  fliepherd  amia  the  thickets'  of  the*  wildet- 
uefs,  the  full  effulgence  of  the  Shechihah,  overootrerin?  the  fplen- 
dor  of  the  mid-day  fun,  burils  upon  the  commitlibneTS  of  the  Sanhe- 
^Irim  on  the  public  road  to  Damafeus,  within  a  fmall  diftahce  of 
the  city.  Jefus  fpeaks,  and  is  fpoken  to,  as  the  divinity  in¬ 
habiting  that  glorloiis  light,  Nothing  can  exccefd  the  tone  of  authtS 
nty  on  the  one  fide,  the  .fubmiflion  and  religious  dread  upon  th^ 
other.  The  recital  of  this  ftoiy  feems  to  have  becn'tHe  ufual  pfe- 
hide  to  the  Apoftle*s  public  apologies  ;  but  it  Only*  proved  the  means 
heightening  the  rcfenrrtient  of  his  incredulous  eixuntrythen.* 

We  will  add  to  this  fpecimeri  our  author’s  apolo^  fbt  his 
liarfh  treatment  of  Df.  Pricftly. 

•  If  I  have  any  where  expreffed  myfelf  contemptubuifly,  the  con- 
tempt  U  not  of  you,  but  of  your  argument  upon  a  particular  fubjccl, 

upon 
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npon  which  I  truly  think  you  argue  very  weakly ;  and  of  your  in¬ 
formation  upon  a  poirft,  in  which  1  truly  think  you  are  ill  informed. 
This  binders  not,  Dut  rhat  I  may  entertain  the  reYpedt  which  I  pro- 
fcls  for  yo.gr  learning  in  other  fubjeeb,  for  your  abilities  in  all  luh- 
je^is  in  which  you  are  learned,  and  a  cordial  efteem  and  afl'e£Uon  tor 
the  virtues  ot  your  character,  which  are-great  and  amiable.  Your 
attack  Wng  made  upon  thofe  parts  of  the  eltabiiflicd  faith,  which  I 
c^nteWe  to  dc  fundamental- principles  oi.thc  Chriltian  religion,  I  bold 
it-  my  duty  to  fhew  the  weaknefs  of  your  reafoning ;  to  expofe  your 
inlufficiency  in  thefe  fubje^tts;  and  to  bear  my  teftimony  aloud 
againfi  your  dovStriiic.  Between  duty  to  God  and  tohb  church,  and 
refpect  for  man,  it  were  criminal  to  helitatc.  Upon  any  occaiion, 
wherein  complaifance  might  be  allowed  to  operate,  you  are  the  hit 
perfon,  whole  feelings  1  would  have  wounded. 

*  You  feem  to  think  that  I  fecretly  fulpedt  you  of  artifices,  which 
tr6  incompatible  wuth  that  purity  of  intention  which  1  w  ould  Teem 
willing  to  allow.  In  your  iaft  pamphlet,  you  complain  that  1  have 
charged  you  with  feveral  inflances  of  grofs  dilingenuity.  1  am  len- 
fible  that  in  thefe  letters  you  will  find  more  and  itronger  inllances 
pf-charges,  which  you  will  be  apt  to  interpret  as  unlavourabiy  ;  and 
^is^l  Year  wilbheignten  the  fuipiclon  w  hich  you  exprefs,  that  even 
the-  corripliments  1  ibmetimes  pay  you  are  ironically  meant.  - 
7  /  Indeed, in,  a  noting  antient  authors,  when  you  have  under- 
flood  the  original,  w  hlch  in  many  inltances  is  not  the  cafe,  you  have 
too  often  been  'guilty  of  much  referve  and  management.  This  ap¬ 
pears' in  fome  inflances,  in  which  you  cannot  pretend,  that  your 
own  inadvertency,  or  your  printer's,  hath  given  occaiion  to  unme¬ 
rited  imputations.  I  wiih  that  my  complaints  upon  this  head  had 
been  groundlefs  *:  but  injuilicc  to  my  own  caufc,  I  could  not  fuffer 
unfair  quotations  to  pafs  undetebled.  God  forbid  t^at  I  fliould  draw 
any  conclufion  from  this  unfeemly  pra<Slce,  agalnft  the  general  pror 
hity  of  your  charadler.  But  you  mu  ft  allow  me  to  lament,  that  men 
pf  integrity,  in  the  fervice  of  what  they  think  a  good  end,  fliould 
indulge  thcmfelvcs  fo  freely  as  they  often  do,  in  the  ufc  of  unjulliti- 
ablc  means.  Time  was  when  the  praftice  was  openly  avowed,  and 
Origen  himfelf  was  among  its  defenders. 

^  1^1^  iiii* 


;ary,’hc  hath  recourfe  to  the  wilful  and  deliberate  allegation  of  a  no¬ 
torious  falfc  hood.  You  have  gone  no  fuch  length  as  this.  I  think 
you  may  believe  me  finccre,  when  I  fpeak  refpeftfully  of  your  worth 
and  integrity,' not withllanding  that  I  find  occafion  to  charge  you 
with  fome  degree  ofblamef  in  a  fort  in  which  the  great  charatflerot 
Origen  was  more  deeply  infe^ed.  Would  to  (jod  it  had  been 
ptherwife.  Would  to  God  I  could  with  truth  have  boafted,  “  To 
thefe  low  arts  ftooped  Origen,  but  my  contemporary,  my  great 
**  antagoniftf  difdaias  them.*^  How  \yould  it  have  heightened  the 

fridc  of  victory,  could  I  have  found  a  fair  occafion  to  be  thus  the 
cmld-of  my  adverfary’s  pralfe.* 

As  we  have  enumerated  two  fmallcr  publications  in  the  title 
of  our  article^  we  fhall  beg  leave  to  fpend  a  word  or  two  upon 
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them  here.  It  might  feem  extraordinary,  thsLt  Dr.  Prieftley 
ihould  liave  fo  far  forgot  the  common  decorums  of  focicty^ 
as  to  have  given  to  the  World  the  name  of  his  antagonift.; 
Every  author  has  a  right  to  remain-  anonymous  ;  the  merits* 
ofnocontroverfy  ought  to  be  affedlcdby  the  perfonal  charadcr 
of  the  dilputants  ;  and  the  very  exiftence  in  a  manner  of  a; 
periodical  review,  depends  upon  theimpoflibility  of  aferibing 
each  article  to  its  particular  writer. — I'his  is  Dr.  Prieftley’s 
reafoniiig  upon  the  fubjeA.  ' 

•‘Asa  writer,  no  man,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  has  been 
more  obfervant  of  punftilios  than  i  have  been ;  but  when 
ihian’s  moral  chara^er  is  arraigned,  as  mine  very  materially  is 
in  this  publication,  he  certainly  has  a  right  to  the  name  of 
his  accufer,  if  he  can  come  at  it.  Indeed,  no  man  of  honour 
will  advance  fuch  a  charge  againft  another  without,  at  the 
fame  time,  giving  his  own  name.’*  .  ' 

But  perhaps,  a  much  better  defence,  than  any  Dr.  Prieft- 
ky  could  have  fet  up,  is  afforded  him  in  tlie  reply  of  his 
antagonift. 

‘  The  name  of  an  Author  is  of  little  confequence  to  the  public  ; 
gnd  to  bis  argument  it  is  of  no  confequence  at  all.  Its  obfenrky* 
will  not  leflen  the  force  of  his  reafoning,  in  the  eflimation  of  a  judK 
cious  and  unprejudiced  reader ;  And  were  it  as  fplendid  as  your  own^ 
it  would  give  no  weight  to  what  is  frivolous,  and  no  authority  to 
what  is  fulic.  ‘  , 

‘  Names,  however,  have  great  influence;  with  readers  of  another 
(Jefeription ;  and  you  who  have  written  fo  copioufly  on  the  ajfocia^ 
tion  of  ideas^  know  the  ufe  of  the  doffrinc  pcrfeftly  well,  and  can  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  your  own  purpofe  with  a  dexterity  which  does  great  credit 
to  your  art  and  Jklll  in  manoeuvring  a  con tr over fy^  I  hc  great  dlfH- 
culty  lies,  in  doing  all' this  with  appearance  of  chrijlian  meeknefs  anA^ 
fmplicityi  and  in  throviing  the  fetpent  into  the  hack  ground  of  fht 
//Vcf,  vobilt  all  the  dove  is  h  ought  ftrveard  in  full  relief.  Art  ejl  cclare 
ttrum:  And  it  is  the  utmoft  point  of  art  to  keep  up  this  **  covert  and 
convenient  feeming-f\  for  fimplicity,  y/V/  trying  too  much  to  lo^k  like 
^^fdf  looks  fo  much  like  femething  elfe^  that  wc  are  ready  to  fufpeft 
that  the  ferpent  hath  only  been  guilty  of  one  of  his  old  t»  Vij,  and  buth 
fioUn  a  foreign  jhape  in  ordeV  to  play  bis  game  vcith  more  fuccef^d 

^Vhile  Mr.  Badcock  remained  a  Monthly  Reviewer,  .it 
would  have  been  wandering  extremely  from  our  province,  to. 
have  faid  any  thing  of  his  pretenfions  as  a  writer.  Now- 
that  he  has  come  forward  in  a  feparate  publication,  it 
would  be  as  cowardly  to  refufe  a  verdifV,  as  it  would  before 
have  been  ehildilh  to  pronounce  it.  He  has  certainly  fome 
ability,  and  confiderable  facility  of  language. '  There  is  a 
hippancy,  •  and  a  fluency  in  his  ftyle.  which  will  always 
command  the  admiration  of  fome,  and  excite  the  igno- 
pnt  wonder  of  many.  But  this  readinefs  of  expreffioix 
f  polilhed  with  no  grace,  and  ftamped  witli  no  charaftcr. 
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He  is  fierce  without  being  terrible,  and  his  rage  is  uiiottcnd* 
ed  with  either  dignity  or  ftrength.  U  pon  tlie  whole  we  cai^ 
libt  help  recommending  to  his  attention  the  latter  part  of  the 
pfe'diftion  of  Dr.  Pricftly.  “  If  he  fiiould  ever  Vcallyftudy 
the  fubjeft  of  this  controverfy  (which  it  is  evident  enough 
he  has  not  done  yet)  he  will  find  that  he  is  mifiaken  with  re- 
Ipeft  to  every, part  of  it ;  and  if  he  ever  comex  to  refieil  upon 
6is  ctnduif  in  this  bujintfs  in  a  moral  light,  he  will  feel  more  than 
J fhould  wi/h  him  or  any  man  to  do,  except  for  his  own  good." 

M.  -  .  - 

Art.  IX.  The  New  Annual  Reglfttr ;  or  General  Repolitory  of  Hif. 

tpry  of  Politics,  and  Literature,  for  the  Years  1780,  81,  82,  auti 

8 2.  8vo.  6s.  each,  boards.  Rubinfon., 

'T^HE  general  value  of  performances  of  this  kind  is  fuf 
^  ficiently  obvious.  They  are  calculated  alike  for  inftruc- 
tion-  and  entertainment ;  and  they  lerve  to  accumulate  tor 
pofterity,  very,  ample  materials  of  intelligence  and  infor¬ 
mation.  'They  are  a  fource  from  which  the  Hiftorians, 
the  PhiiofophcjrSr  Antiquarians  of  future  times  may 

derive  the  moft.  important  topics  upon  .which  to  employ  their 
penetration,  .their  refearch,  and  their  eloquence. 

,  No  period’  could  polhbly  be  more  interefting  than  that 
at  which  the  prefent  undertaking  has  commenced.  The  con- 
lefts  between  Fiance  and  Spain,  the  pro I'ecu tion  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  the  agitated  condition  of  Ireland,  the  rife  of  coun 
fy  aflbeiations,  and  a  variety  of  other  objects  of  moment  at 
framed  curiolity.  But  that  this  work  fhould  be  as  perfeft  a 
poflible  within  itfelf,  there  is  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume,  A 
Keview  of  all  the  ‘  principal  tranfaftions  of  the  prefent  reign ' 
This  introduAion  while  it  is  allow^ed  to  be  mafterly  as  a  com 
polition  has  the  efFed  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  full  exhi¬ 
bition  of  tlie  public  affairs  for  the  year  feventeen  hundred 
and  eighty,'  with  which  the  authors  of  the  prefent  underta 
king  thought  it  proper  to  begin  their  career, 

The  ‘  Antiual  Regiftcr’  publifhed  for  Mr.  Dodfley  had 
previoufly  obtained  a  very  confiderable  reputation.  But 
while  it  degenerated  from  its  original  merit,  it  adopted 
•very  ftrenuoufly  the  language  of  mflioh  and  party ;  and 
its  mode  of  publication  became  fo  uncertain  and  dilatory, 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  guefs  at  what  period  its  compile 
were  to  fiibmit  their  efforts  to  the  public. 

There  thus  arofc  a  ncceffity  for  the  publication  of  ‘  A 
New  Annual  Regifter*  which  fhould  exhibit  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  old,  without  its  defefts.  The  conduftorsd 
this  new  work  were  apprized  of  the  difficulties  they  had  w 
encounter  ;  and  they  had  thp  courage  and  tlic  ability  to  iur 
mount  them. 
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I-  The  great  dlvifions  of  this  undertaking  have  a  refemMse 
^  I  to  the  followMig  departments- -to  Britilh  and  foreign  Htf- 
If  jorv,  to  principal  occurrences,  to  public  ‘Papers,  to  Bior- 
llgraphical  anecdotes  and  charafters,  to  Manners  ofNatiqns, 
4|to  Philolbphical  Difcoveries  and  Speculations,  to  At>tiqu\- 
Ptics,  to  Mifcellaneous  Eflays,  to  Poetry^  and  to  dbmeftie  aad 
%l  foreign  Literature,  Thefo  points  are  equally  fertile  and  iin- 
,  f  |  portant ;  and  it  has  been*  the  endeavour  of  the  conductors  of 
;  ithe  New  Annual  Regifter. to  exercife  with  regard  to  them, 
ilthe  utmoft  perfpicuity,  copioufhels,  and  impartiaii^. 
ill  While  we  remark  thatthofo  portions  of  the  volumes  before 
llus  which  are  chiefly  to  be  confidered  avS  colleftions  are'manag- 
^  fed  with  propriety  and  fkill,  it  is  our  duty  to  obferve  that  in  the 
l  loriginal  departments  there  are  exhibited  a  f^hdegree  of  infor- 
Imation  and  the  exercifo,  not  only  of  ability,  but  of  caddpuii. 

;  ^The  domeftic  and'foreign  Hiftory  is  doubtlefs  tlie  mqft  imr 
-[portanj  branch  of ‘the  undertaking;  and  fucli  it  has  been 
,  atten^l  to  with  a  proportioned  effort.  It  even  appears-  to 
|us  that  this  branch  has  uniformly  improved.  T}ic  laft  vo^ 
illume  pofl'effes  in  this  article  fuperior  advantages,  affumes-a 
rform  more  united  and  compaCl,  and  exhibits  a  brighter 

Kand  a  happier  narrative.  ' 

In  the  Review  of  domeftic  and  foreign  Literature  there  are 
^aftrong  traces  of  extreme  labour,  joined  to  critical  acumen. 


But  what  renders  this  article  particularly  confpicpous,‘ arc  the 
interefting  brevity  with  which  the  author  points  to  .the 
ilrcngth  and  Kveaknefs.of  different  productions;  his  judi¬ 
cious  i 


infpkcs  for  the.cir- 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  to  the  feGond*  vol*umc  of 
he  prefent  undertaking,  there  are  prefixed  difepurfes  con- 
reming  the  progrefs  of  erudition,  literature,  arid  tafte  in 
^ireat  Britain.  Thefe  difeourfes  are  able  and  judicious, 
mdwe  (hall  amufe  our  readers*  with  a'  fhort*extrad  from 
that  which  appears  before  the  fecood  volume; 

‘  The  elegance  of  the  pulpit  forms  no  great  object  la  our  prefent 
Purvey.  The  difeourfes  of  our  beil  and  .mod -celebrated  divw;^ 
‘verc  rational,  fcnfiblc,  and  judicious :  they  contained  excellent  in** 
t^ruftions,  conveyed  in  plain,  clear,  and  fometimes  eJegant  language: 
they  are  a  valuable  part  of  Engllfh  literature,  have  eminent  moral 
^ndpraftical  merit,  and  exccll  in  explications  of  feripture  :  but.  they 
i^jdom  afeend  to  dignity  or  pathos ;  they  fcldom  attain  that  fubU- 
variety  and  tendernels  which  might,  perhaps,  be .  expeCled 
rom  the  important  and  interefting  fubjeds  which  the  preacher -has  to 
“ccommcnd.  If  any  one  is  to*  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft  of  1^ 
orators  of  his  time,  it ,  is  biihop  Sherlock.  The  general  cHa-' 
of  his  fermons,  like  that  of  thofe  of  contejnporai  ies,  is  the 
and  perfpdcuous  mode  of  corapofitlon.  But  they  .havcjafually 
jrcater  elegance,  and  they  occafionally*  rife  to  a  certain  degree  of 

grandeur* 
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grandeur.  We  remember  that  the  conclufion  of  one  of  bifliop  Sl^c^ 
lock's  difeourfes  U  uncommonly  ftriking  and  fuMime.  Therein, 
Ukewife,  in  him,  a  refinement  of  fentlmciu  and  rcalbnlng,  which  wc 
are  not  furc  to  be  always  founded  on  truth.  ^ 

^  Another  matter,  wc  11  deferving  of  our  confideration,  is  the  ftate 
of  Hiflorical  Writing.  The  lig  ht  in  which  we  before  mentiontd 
Rapin,  was  only  that  of  his  political  value  and  influence,  and  he  ij 
not  an  objcdt  of  attention  in  the  point  we  have  now  in  view.  The  c!> 
cumftance  in  which  our  country  had  long  failed,- and  wherein  it  had 
little  title  to  fame,  was  the  compolition  of  hiftory.  "Many  works, 
indeed,  wc  had,  of  great  ufc  with  regaiKl  to  information,  but  thfr 
were  deftitute  of  elegance  and  dignity.  It  was  referved  for  the  larttr 
end  of  king  George  (he  Second's  reign,  to  enable  England  to  vie 
with  foreign  nations,  and  even  with  the  authors  of  antiquity,  in  this 
mode  of  writing.  To  Mr.  Hume  and  Dr.  Robertfon  we  are  lu- 
debted  for  fo  noble  a  revolution.  But  wc  fay  the  lefs  of  them  at 
prefent,  as  they  will  come  before  us  hereafter,  when  the  name  of  a 
Gibbon  will  be  added  to  them,  and  when,  perhaps,  fome  other 
names  will  not  be  found  unworthy  to  be  recorded. 

*  It  was  a  long  time  before  this  kingdom  fhonc  in  biography.  A 
number  of  Angle  lives  had  been  written,  and  there  were  a  few  gene* 
ral  collections ;  but  they  were  not  recommended  by  any  uncommon 
excellence,  either  with  refpeft  to  choice  in  felcdVion,  neatnefs  of 
compolition,  orfagacity  of  reflexion.  The  tranflation  firll  of  Baylc 
feparately,  and  then  another  tranflation  of  him, -with  the  addition  of 
a  multitude  of  lives,  extending  the  work  to  ten  volumes  folio,  intro¬ 
duced  a  more  general  tallc  for  biographical  knowledge.  “  The  Bi* 

ographia  Britannica”  fucccedcd,  bemg  confecrated  to  the  worthlti 
of  our  own  country.  Both  the  General  Didtionary,"  and  the 
Biographia  Britannica  arc  works  of  very  unequal  execution ;  but, 
notwithftanding  this,  they  are  confidcrable  objefts  in  the  literary 
hiftory  of  the  period.  Of  the  Angle  lives  which  were  publKlicd, 
few  could  be  compared  with  that  of  Cicero,  by  Dr.  Middleton. 
Mallet's  account  of  lord  Bacon  might  have  defer ved  to  have  been 
dif&nguiflied,  if  he  had  been  more  particular  in  his  fiirvey  of  that 
great  man’s  philofophy.  -  Biography  hath  lately  become  a  favountc 
Itudy  with  the  public,  and  our  future  furvey  of  it  will  hold  it  out  la 
all  its  luftre. 

‘  Wc  may  obferre,  by  the  way,  that  the  age  was  marked  by  fclec* 
tific,  •  as  well  as  biographical  colledtions.  Harris’s  and  Chambers’s 
Di<9Sonaries  arc  works  of  no  fmall  confcqucncc,  and  the  latter  bath 
been  remarkably  popular.  The  productions  of  this  kind,  in  which 
tiniverfal  fcicncc  has  been  thrown  into  the  alphabetical  form,  fo* 
general  inftruCtion,  have  enabled  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  acqul^ 
lomc  little  portion  of  knowledge,  upon  any  fubjeCt  that  excites  their 
curiofity,  or  requires  their  attention. 

'  *  Another  fpccics  of  writing,  hiflorical  in  its  nature,  but  liClitious  in 
its  foundation,  Romance  Writing,  was  carried  to  a  Angular  degree 
of  perfection,  by  two  extraordinary  men  in  this  way',  Fielding  aci 
Richtrdfon..  Thefc  gentlemen  were  remarkably  different  in  thdr 
talents,  but  both  were  excellent  in  the  kind  of  compbAtion  they 
adopted*  Fielding,  taking  Don  Quixote  and  Gil  Bias  for  his 
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«)tls)  was  admirable  in  the  humorous  noveU  and  in  the  reprefeatatioo 
the  (iharafters  of  common  and  familiar  life.  He  was,  likewiic, 
without  rival,  in  what  may  be  called  the  epic  contrivance^*  of  .his 
llory’,  crpeclally  in  his  pr  ncipal  work.  RichaixUbn,  whofc  genius  ' 
was  truly  original,  Ihcwed  the  deepell  penetration  into  the  human 
I  heart,  diiplayed  a  larprilmg  power  in  delcribing  it,  and  exhibited  an 
inlUnce  of  pathetic  narration,  which  has  not  been  equalled  in  any 
age,  or  in  any  country.  He  may  julUy  be  entitled  the  ^akefpeare 
ot  Romance,  Both  the  authors  we  have  mentioned  had  fomc.not 
Ij  unliiccelsful  followers.  Smollet  came  next  to  Fielding  ;  and  Rl* 
chardfon  has  been  the  moll  happily  imitate4  by  ladies.  As  for  the 
common  tralh  of  novels,  under  which  the  prels  has  groaned,. \vhich 
have  introduced  fo  wretched  a  tafte  of  reading,  and  have^been  fo . 
hurtful  to  young  minds,  particularly  of  the  temale  fex,  they  arc- 
!  unworthy  to  be  named,  excepting  in  the  way  of  cenfurc. 

^  *  Among  the  various  objedts  which  engaged  the  attention  of  a « 
p  karned  and  inqulfitivc  age,  it  was  not  likely  that  polite  and  poetical 
B  criticifm  fliould  be  wholly  negledfed.  It  was  far  from  being  negiedt-. 
Bed;  there  were  many ‘pleaiing  and  ufeful  produdtions  in  this  mode' 
of  literature  ;  though  the  authors  of  them  leldora  went  fanher  than 
Addifon  had  done  in  a  phllofophlcal  Inveftigatlon  of  the  beauties  of 
writing.  One  of  his  moft  elegant  and  fuccefsful  diiclpks  was  Spence.. 
At  length,  a  more  refined  Ipirlt  entered  into  critical  difquiiition.  ' 
AVarburion  made  feveral  attempts  in  this  way,  fometimes  happily, 
enough,  but  frequently  with  more  ingenuity  than  fuccefs.  Hurd 
dlfplayed  equal  ingenuity,  with  fuperior  judgment,  and  with  greater 
purity  and  corredtnefs.  Lowth,  in  his  Ledfures  on  Hebrew  Poetry, 
attained  to  the  higheft  rank  of  eminence  as  a  critic.  Lord  Kalms 
explored  the  beauties  of  compofition  in  the  inmoft  recedes  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind)  and  in  the  depth  of  his  refearches,  occalionally  carried 
refinement  tOxan'excefs#  The  Wartons  followed :  but  we  fay  no 
more,  at  prefent,  upon  a  fubjedf  which  will  hereafter  appear  in  ita 

fullcft  lullrc.  . ,  ....  .  _  .  -  .  ;  • 

‘  If  we  look  back  to  the  date  of  the  arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,, 
and  Delign,  in  the  period  we .  have  been  confidering,  we  fhall  npt, 
in  this  rel'pedt,  find  much  caufe  for  triumph.  The  two  firft  Georges,, 
though  excellent  monarchs,  were  no  patrons  of  thefe  arts,  being  def* 
tituteof  tafie  with  regard  to  them,  and  ignorant  of  the  glory  which 
they  refledl  upon  a  country.  Nor  had  the  nation,  in  general, 
though  growing  in  wealth,  fplendour,,  and  luxury,  acquired 
that  delicacy  of  diicernment  which  is  necellary  to  excite  a  pro¬ 
per  emulation  among  the  artifts,  to  animate  their  exertions,  and  to 
pufli  them  on  to  pcrfecl:ion4  There  were,  however,  fome  portrait  and 
landfcape  painters,  and  fomc  engravers,  who  might  deferveto  be  ap-. 
plaudcd  in  a  more  panicular  hillory.  The  inimitable  Hogarth  it  is 
ficcdlefsto  mention,  whofe  humours  and  moral  paintings,  which  are 
^moft  fufficient  of  thcmfelves  to  compenfate  for  the  defedb  of  the  age, 
unlverfally  known,  admired  and  felt.  Sculpture  is  not  only  gain-^ 
wgground,“but  making  great  advances  under  Roubiliac;  and  Ar- 

Ichitecture  was  much  improved  by  the  knowledge  and  patronage  of 
Wd  BurJington.  Gardening  was  the  art  that  was  the  mou  dif-. 
^Ijuiflled  by  its  rapid  progrefs  to  the'  height  of  tafte  and  elegance. 

The 
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The  juft  ideas,  and  varied  improvements,  introduced  by  Kent,  anj 
iuice  pcrfe<fted  by  Browi>,  have  adorned  many  parts  of  England  w’uk 
^qu&te  beauty.  Upon  tha  whole,  towards  the  end  oft  king  Gcor^ 
the  Second’s  reign,  the.  profeiTors  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  lovers  ao^ 
judges  of  them  were  cncrcaling;  exhibitions  of  pii^urcs  were  begua 
under  the  aufplces  of  the  Premium  Society ;  and  the  way  was  pr^ 
paring  fop  the  noble  revolution  that  was  afterwards  accompliif^ 
and- which  will  -form  one  of  the  moft  pleaiing  fubjedfs  of  our  futu^^ 

hiftoiy*  •  ‘ 

-  *.Our  furvey  of  things,  brief  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  would 
be  imperfcdl,  if  wc  did  not  take  fome  notice  of  the  diftinguifhed 
figure  nude  by  the  writers  in  Scotland  during  this  period,  and  cfpc% 
cially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  when  a  wonderful  ardour  for  literiry 
eminence,  and  elegant  compofition,  animated  the  gentlemen  who  in¬ 
habited  that -divilion  of  the  united  kingdoms.  In  philofophy  we  han 
alr^y  mentioned  Maclaurin ;  and  Simpfon  might  be  added  in  ma¬ 
thematics.  Blackwell  might  juftly  have  been  celebrated  for  hla 
depth  in  anticn^  literature,  if  he  had  not  difgraced  it  by  pedantry  and 
afife£Utlon.'The  Scottifh  authors  have* particularly  applied  themfelvd 
to  metaphyiical  dlfquifitions,  and  the  cultivation  of  ientimental ethics. 
The  turn  begun  by  Hutchinfon  was  greatly  improved,  and  appear¬ 
ed  .m’^raany  ingenious  produftions,  by  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  principles  .  and,  aifedions'  of  the  human  mind  rhas  been 
highly  promoted^  When  we  fpeeijy  Hume,  Lord  Kaims,  Reid, 
and  Adam  Smith,  wc  fpeak  of  them  only  hiftorically,  without 
confidering  how  far  their  rcfpc£Uve  fyftems  are  founded  in  truth* 
Neither  do  we  enter  into  the  queftion,  whether  the  Englifla  Hartley 
nay,  in  anv.refpc^  have  been  more  fuccefsful  in  explaining  the 
mental  coaftitution.  •  The  progrefs  of  fociety  and  manners'hath,  like- 
wife,  been  deeply  inveftigatedj  by  the  writers  of  North  Britain,  and 
feveral  of  their  works  of  this  land  will  hereafter  be  noticed.  Wc  j 
Ihould  rernember,  alfo,  that  to  North  Britain  we  are  indebted  for 
Hume  and  Ro^rtfon,  our  two  claffic  hiftorians.  Arbuthnot  and 
Thomlbn  were  natives  of  that  country,  though  they  rcfided  wholly 
in  England.  In  fhort,  Scotland  had  its  full  (liare  in  contributing  to 
the  literary  glory  of  the  age. 

•  *  Nor  is  Ireland  to  be  forgotten  in  our  prefent  furvey.  Ireland 
caHvboaft  t-of  her  Swift  and  her  Berkley  :  Ireland  can  fay  that,  in 
liberal  Theology,  (he  hath  produced  an  Abernetliy,  a  Clayton,  and 
a  Lelknd ;  and  that  we  owe  to  her  another  Lelahd,  the  tranilator  of 
Dettkofthencs,  and  the  hiftorian  of  Philip  of  Maccdon.  It  may 
be-^ded  in  her  favour,  that  (he  hath  adorned'  England  with 
fome  eminent  names  that  will  occur  in  the  profecution  of  our 
defign. 

^  in  reflecting  upon  the  period  wc  have  thus  briefly  dcfcribed, 
perceive  if  to ‘have  been  an  aCtiveand  bufy  one,  with  regard  to  the 
cnlttvttkm' of  knowledge  and  literature.  A  vaft  number  of  Impor’ 
tanl'fubjeCb  were  difeufledin  it,  and  the  difcuflion  of  them  effefteda 
^rcat  revolution  in  the  (entiments  of  the  kingdom.  Extraordinary 
'  light  was  thrown  on  the  vciy  firft  objedhi  that  can- demand  the  atten* 

tion  of  man.  Human  reafon,  on  the  ivhole,  was  much  tmproteii 

'  *  •  *  .  srf 
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»  *  ^  •  *  * 
ndi  candid  and  enlarged  turn  ot  thinking  increafed.  ItwasapeK' 

uiiarly  agreeable  circumftance  that  the  Itate  of  things  was  progrcffivcj* 

nice  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  George  IL  was  xk)t  only* 

plertdld  in  arms  and  cortimerce,  but  m  the  riling  fttuation  of  every 

iberal  art.  What  hath  been  ilie  (ubicquent  condition  of  Icienjoe^ 

arning^  and  tiiflfe  7  what  improvtinVnts  have  been  made  in  them; 

hat  changes  have  taken  place  ';’ and  what  have  become  the  prt- 

alling  opinions  and  literary  purfuits  of  the  prelent  tin^i^s,  will,  in  the 

ourfe  ol  .our  undertaking,  be  the  fubjects  of  diftinft  and  particular 
-  •  *  •  • 


It  has.  been,  conjectured  that  the ‘publication  before  us  is' 
pcrintended.by  Dr.  Kippis  ;  and  that  a  large  proportioii* 
f  it  is  of  his  compolition^  We  pretend  not  to  know  whe- 
ler  this  be  exaCtly  .the  cafe  ;  but  we  alTurc  the  public^' 
lat  the  wp.rk  is  by  ho  means  unworthy  of  the  pen  and  repu>- 
tion  of  Dr.  Kippis  ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  continued' 
irh  the  fame  diligence,  ability,  and  candour  which  have' 
itherto  diftihguifhed  it.  • 


\i  '  '  r  ^  .  .  .  .  I  ' 

IRT.  X. '  L*  Amt  Jes  Enfant y  par  M.  Berq’uiu;  A  Lor.dfes',  chezi 
Elmheyi  24  vols.  ih  is.  coufus.  1782,1783. 


r  Childrens  friends  .Tranflated .from  the.. French  of  M.  Bcr^* 
•quin.>  London.  Cadell  and  Elmlley.  1783; 

l^HE,  fifft  volume*  of  this  work  appear^  ih  France  in 
*  the  nionth  ^of  January.  1782;  and  ih  March  17844* 
f^lbon  after  if 'was  completed,  it  obtaihed  the  prize  adjudg-. 

I*  by*  the  French  Academy  to  the  .moft  publican' 
m  of  tht  year.  Befdfe  thaf^  the  Ffeilch  nation  had  re-' 
ived*the  volumes^  a^s'they  appeared,  with  merited  applaufe  . 
which’h  now  added  the  general  approbation"  of  the  Ehgli^ 
adcr.  M.  Bcrqulri  has  merefore  every  reafon  to  be  latii*  ’ 
id  with'himfelf  and  his  perforrhahee*  J 

The  public* '  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  aVbrk!  tHat  was^ 
riifdch  Wahted  ;  .as  the  books  of  the  Kind  we  have  hithex^^ 
>becn'iri]^fleTii6ti  of-wefe  but  ill  calculated  to  anfwer  thfe  * 
Wpropofed  ';  as  moft^of  them  were 'trifling  attd  deipicabld  . 
inpoi[itibjfis>  and  tnahy  of  them  had  rather  an  itnmoral  th'aii 
mfbfal  tehaehey.^ 


Whe  l»s  twfo  itiihgsr  in  View.  “  To  fiimifh' amoie’ment* 
^0  children;  and  at  the  fame  time  'ledd  therh"  naturally 


cxc^t  from  this  geiie^l  cenfune  ft^  Jittle  tiiat  MrSi. 
rtauUhas  done  in  this  way,  at’the  iioie  tiftic  c^refs  oiir  r.-’ 
lor  her  hot  having  done  more. 

Rev.  F£B;.i73'5.  I  ta 
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“  to  virtue  by  invariably  painting  it  in  the  mod  amlablf 
form.  Inllead  of  thofe  extravagant  tales,  and  abfufd  won* 
ders  which  have  fo  milled  their  imaginations,  they  will 
“  here  meet  only  with  fuch  events,  as  they  may  obferve  dai. 
“  ly  happening  in  their  own  families.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  infpiie  fentiments  which  they  cannot  comprehend  :  1; 
is  only  with  one  another  that  they  are  brought  into  aftion, 
“  with  their  parents,  f  their  family  domeftics,  and  the  ani. 
inals  to  which  they  are  accuftomed.  They  are  made  to 
fpeak  the  language  of  limplicitv  and  nature.  Kecnlr 
“  interefted  in  every  event,  they  al')andon  theitifelves  to  all 
‘‘  the  artlels  emotions  oftheirearlypaflions.  From  this,  intheir 
owm  faults  they  will  feel  their  punifhment,  and  in  the 
‘Vpleafurc  of  doing  well  their  reward.  Every  thing  con 
curs  to  infpire  a  love  of  virtue,  as  the  means  of  hap 
pinefs,  and  a  deteilation  of  vice,  as  the  fource  of  mor 
tiheation  and  mifery.  It  js  hardly  neceflary  to  obfent 
that  this  work  is  equally  fuited  to  children  of  both  lexes. 
\VhiIe  mere  children,  fo  imperceptible  is  the  differenced 
their  characters  and  purfuits,  that  lepa rate  leffons  are  b 
no  means  neceffary.  And  an  attention  has  been  paidto 
bringingthemtogetherascftenaspoffible, with thedclignol 
promoting  that  intimate  union  and  affeftion  between  bro 
then;  and  lifters,  which  we  muft  ever  fee  with ’pleafiire. 
Variety  has  been  ftudied  In  - the  different' little  plecci 
contained  in  each  volume.” 

We  lhall  not  proceed  further  in  tranflating  Mr.  Eer 
quin’s  Profpcftus  ;  as  wliat  wc  have  already  laid  befort 
the  public  gives  fufficient  information  with  regard  to  tb 
plan  and  objeft  of  the  performance.  It  will  be  necelTair 
hoNvever  to  add  that  each  volume  contains  a  Ihort  drama: 
piece  ;  written  with  Intereft,  and  level  to  the  capacities 
children.  It  is  iritended  that  families  fhould  join  inti 
rupfefentatioii  of  thefe  Dramas  ;  that  children,  while  tb: 
heart  and  underftanding  are  improved  by  the  moral  f 
the  piece,  may  .be  brought  to  fpeak  with  propriety,  aD 
ipay  acquire  that  degree  of  affurance,  and  that  grace  and  < 
which  are  of  advantage  in  the  world.  The  author  informs 
that  he  employed  Moliere’s  expedient  before  he  lent  ar. 
.of  his  ..articles  to  the  prefs.*  “  TjixJ  effeCt  of  every  0 
of  .them,”  fays,, he,  “  has  been  tried  upon  chiWtf 
more  or  lefs  advanced  in  age  and  underftanding, 


i 


*  ■  '  •  ■  . — - : - 

'  f  We  have  not  "omitted  tranllating  **  Les  co'mpagnons  dc  it" 
jeux”- through  miftake;  but  becaufe  wc  think  that  children 
are  “  brought  iiito  aClion  with  one  another,”  are  children  broui- 
into  aCHon  with  their  playfellows,'”  and'  confcquently, 
Compagnoni  de  lcur«  jeux”  is  a  tautology. 

“  whatc^" 
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««  whatever  appeared  not  to  engage  their  attention  was  cx- 

punged.” 

A  more  happy  method  of  infuring  fuccefs  could  not  have 
been  devifed.  iBelides  the  Dramas  vye  have  mentioned,  each 
little  volume  contains  a  variety  of  ftorics,  many  of  them  in 
the  dramatic  form  ;  all  tending  either  to  mend  the  heart,  or 
to  correft  the  undeiilanding.  Poetical  pieces  arc  fometimes 
inferred,  which  have  the  fame  objefts  in  view. 

As  a  fpecimen  at  the  fame  time'of  the  original  work  and 
the  tranflatioh,  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  llory  of 

*  THE  CANARY  BIRD. 

*  Canary-birds  to  fell!  who’ll  buy  Canary-birds?  choice,  fine 
Canary-birds  r  cried  a  voice  that  was  paffing  by  the  ho ufe  where 
Jamima  lived.  Jamima  heard  it,  and  running  to  the  window,  looked 
into  every  part  of  the  ftreet.  She  then  faw  a  man  carrying  upon  his 
head  a  great  cage  filled  with  Canary  -birds.  They  hopped  fo  lightly 
from  perch  to  perch, ^  and  warbled  fo  fweetly,  that  Jamima,  in  the 
cagernefs  of  her  curiofity,  almoft  threw  herfelf  out  of  the  window, 
in  order  to  fee  theni  yet  nearer. 

Mifs,  faid  the  than,  will  you  buy  a  Canary-bird  ? 

‘  I  will.  If  I  may,.anfwered  Tamima  ;  but  I  muft  not  of  my  own 
accord:  if  you’ll  wait  a  little,  I’ll  run  and  alk  leave  of  papa. 

‘  The  man  readily  agreed  to  wait ;  and  feeing  a  large  port  at  the 
pthcrend  of  the  ftreet,  he  went  thither,  and  refted  his  cage  upon  it. 
Jamima,  in  the  mean  time,  ran  to  her  father’s  room,  and,  quite  out 
of  brwth,  called  out :  Papa!  papa!  pray  come  to  the  w'indow!  pray 
come  dirc^ly !  ' 

VMr.  Godfrey.  And  what  is  the  hafte? 

*  Jamima.  Why  here’s  a  man  that  fells  Canary-birds:  I  dure 

fay  he  has  got  more  than  an  hundred;  a  great  large  cage  quite  full 
of  thejn  upon  his  head!  .  *  ‘ 

‘  Mr.  Godfrey.  'And  why  arc  you  m  fiich  joy  about  it  ?  * 

‘Jamima.  Why,  papa,  becaufc  I  want— —that  is,  I  mean, .  if 
you  will  give  me  leave-:^ - 1  wifh  I  might  buy  one. 

‘  Mr.  Godpre;y.  But  have  you  any  money  ? 

*  Jamima.  O  j'cs,  papa,  I  have  enough  in  my  purfe. 

!  Mr,  Godfrey.  And  who  udll  feed  the  poor  thing  ? 

‘  Jamima.  I  will,  papa,  I’ll  fccdhiih  m^jriclf.  Youftiall  fee  ihe:. 

0, 1  am  fiire  he  will  be  very  glad  to  .be  my  bird. 

‘  Mr.  Godfrey.  Ah!  I  fear— —  •  ^ 

‘  Jamima;  *  What,  papa  ?*  '  •  •  / 

‘.Mr.  Godfrey.  .  That  you  will  let  him  die  of  hunger,  or  thirft. 
‘Jamima.  I,papa!— I  let  him  die  of  hunger,  or  thirir!  O  no,  indeed, 
will  ncyertoucha  morfel  of  breakfaftmyfclf,  till  Thave  fed  him. 

Mr.  Godfrey.  O  Jamima,  Jamima,  how  giddy  ypu  are !  And 
one  finglc. day’s  forgetfulnefs  will  kill  him. 

Tamima,  however,  gave  fuch  fair  promifes  to  her  father;  Ihe 
‘leaded,  entreated;  hung  by  the  (kirt  of  his  coat,  and  biigged  hi^ 
onfent  w'lthTo  much  earneftnefs,  .that  Mr.  Godfrey,  at  length,  could 
'*0  longer  refufe  it. 

He  then  tdok  her  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  ftreet;-  ^hey  foon 
up  to  the  ipan,  and  chofe  the  mod  beautiful  bird  that  was  in  bis 
MS  I  ^  cage; 
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c^gc :  bis  fcatjicrs  were  of  the  brlgh^il  yellow,  and  he  bad  a  Ilui 
brack  creft  on  the  top  of  his  head.. 

'  ‘  Who,  now,  was  fo  Happy  as  ^miraa  ?,  She  gave  her  purfcr« 
her  pap^  th'af  he  might  pay  for  it ;  and  he  then  took  money  troj 
Hjs  own  to  buy  a  Very  hahmome  cage,  with  two  pretty  diawers  tohok 
feed,  and  a  water  glals  of  cryftal. 

No  fooiicr  had  Jamima  fixed  her  new  favourite  in  its  little  palace, 
than  (be  flew  all  over  the  houfe,  calling  her  mama,  her  fiflers, 
even  all  the  feryants,  to  fliow  them.  the.  bird. which  her,  papa  hai 
permuted  her  to  buy.  When,  any  of. her  young  friends  came  to  fe 
.her,  the  firfl  worth  i^e,faidto  them,  were  always  :  Doyo.ukuowl 
have "  got  Ihe  prettieft  Canary-bird  in  the  whole  'world  ?  he  is  a 
yellow  as  gold,  and  he  has  a  black  tpft  upon  Ws  head,  juil.  like  the 
feathers  in  maraa^  hat.  But  come,  and  you  fli^l  fee  it ;  his  namek 
Darling.  I  chriftened  him  myfelf.  • 

•  Darlingwas  highly  in  favour,  and  fared  cxtxemely  wpU  undertht 
care  of  Jamima.  The  moment  Ibe  Vofe  every  morning,  her  firi 
though  t  was  to  "procure  him  frefli  feed,  and  the  cleared  water.  When- 
ever  there  were  any  cakes  or  bifeuits  at  her  father’s  ta^le.  Darling 
Had  his  fliafe  firft.  She' had  always  fonae  little  bits  of  lugarmr^ 
ferve  for  him  :  and  his  cage  w^  garn'dlied.all  rQund  with  chick-. weed, 
and  various  good  little  things. 

Darling  was  not  ungrateful. fpr  her  attentions;  he,  foon  leain; 
to  dilUnguilh  Jamima  froni  the  reu  pf  the  family. ;  and  tbcj  iidlant  he 
heard  her  foqiftep,  he^ fluttered  his  fittje  wings,  and  chirpicd  wUhou) 


that  file  feared  he  muftchave  died  with  fatigue  in  the.  middle  ofliii 
lUtlc  air;  then,  after  a  few  moment  reft,  he  would  begin. again, 
morcTweetly  than  ever,  and  w’ith  fp.deai;  a.nd  brilliant  a  tone,  that 
he  was  beard  all  dter  the  houfe. 

•  Jamima,  featedhy  th^i  fide  of  Jus  cag^  fpent.  whole  hours  in  Ilf- 
Cening  to  hiih.  Her  work, was  frequently  thrown  afidc,  that  nothing 
might  interrupt  her  looking  at-Him^:"  and.  when  he  Jiad  delighted  ha 
with  all  his  little  fangs,  floe  entert^icd  hin^  in  her  ,  turn,  with  anuif 
upon  the  bird  orgtm,  which, he  pref^tly^ftrpve  to  imitate. 

•  By  degrees,  however,  thefe  pl^ures  b^carnc  familiar,  and  loS 
their  power  of  charming.  Her  father  one  day  made  her  a  prefentot 
a  book  of  prints  ;  and  me  w.^  fo  much  taken  up  with  adminng  theiu, 
that  Darling  was  ncglcftcd.  .  StjJL  he  fluttered  his  little  wings,  an! 
chirped,  the  inftant  he  faw  Jamima;  Hut,. Jamima  no  longer  head 
him.  • 

•  Near,  a  w^k  now  palTed,  and  IDarllng^  had  neither  frelji,  chiih  I 
Weed,  nor  bl,fc,iriu  He.  fung.  the  pretticit .little  fongs  that  Jamima  bd 
taught  him ;  he' even  composed' new  ones  for  her  himfelf ;  but  alU 
%aih:  Janiima  had  other  things  in  h^r  head- 

‘It,  was  npW;  her  birth-day ;  and  her  godfather  prefented  her,w'k 
t  great  jointed  doll.  This  doll^ /which  flic  called  Colombiue,  coiw 
pleat^jhc  downfall  of  Darling.  Trbm  the  times  he  rofe,  to  the.  hoi:^ 

Iff  going  to' bed,  ^  flie  had  no  thought,  and  no  employment,  biU  ” 

drirft^aDdttni^eifsy  again  ai^  this  dumb  little  Coloinbinc; 
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^  felk  to  her,  to  call  her  by  her  name,  and  to  carr}’  her  in  fier  arms  up 
ffnd  down  the  room.  The  poor  bird  was  now  well  clioagh.'.pflf,  ^ 
^  the  CN^nine:  fhe  remembered  to^Wvfe  him  a  little  food'. 

I  :  ‘  Sometimes,  however,  he  had  to  wait  tor  it  till  the  next  morn- 

||  -  ‘  At  length,  one  d^  when  they  were  at  table,  Mr.  Godfrty.aCci- 
^  Mentally  turning  his  cyCs  towards  the  Cage;  faw  the  Canarj^^bird 
upon  its  ftomach,  and  panting  with  great  difficulty.  His  fta- 
^^ersalmdll  flood  an  end,  and  he  looked  as  round  as  a  Sail.  Mr# 
-  Godfrey  went  up  to  him:  biit  no  chirping!  no  fluttering  of  hi^' 
t  #ingi!  the  poor  little  animal  had  ha'rdly  ftirngth  cVen  to  draw 
i  breath 


^  ‘  jamima!  cried  Mr.  Godfrey,  with  much  difpleafure,  what  is  the 
[latter  with  yohr  bird  ?  Jaminia,  colouring,  flammered  but:  Why, 

ppa,  it’s - the  thing  is — —why,  1  happened  to  forget  ’  —And, 

^eif.Wmg  arid  afliurned,  fhe  ran  for  the  box  of  feed, 
f  ‘  Mr.  Godfrey  took  down  the  cage,  arid  examined  the  drawers, 
jnd  the  water-glafs.  '  Alas !  poor  Darling  had  not  one  drop  of 
frater,  nor  one  lingle  (eed. 

*  *  O  poor  little-bird!  cried  Mr.  Godfrey,  into  what  criiej*  hgridi 
hvc  you  fallen!  If  I  had  but  foreleen  it,  you  fliould  never  have  been* 
l>ught.  All  the  company  then  role,  and  approached  the  ca^e,  liftr 
fcg  up  th’etr  hands  with  a  look  of  pity,  and  calling  out :  O  poor 
jttlebird!.  .  ^  ^  , 

‘  Mr.  Gk)dfrcy  put  fome  feed  into  botW  the\drawers,,aiid  filled  the 
jHafs  with  frefli  w'ater :  and’ at  length,  though’  with  much  difficulty, 
P;;rling  was  brought  back  to  life.  .  * 

i  ‘  Jamima;  crpng,  left  the  tatfe^'.  and  running  lip  to  her  own 
tfiamber,  paffed  the  reft  of  the  day  in  tears.  , " 

I  ‘  The  next  morning, .  Mr.  Godfrey  gaVe  orders  that  the  bird 
liould  be  carried- otTt  ot  the  houfe,  andgiveri  to  the  fori  of  Mf.'MeV- 
py,  one  of  lihr  neighbours,  who'  h^d  the  charadVef  of  being  a 'very 
#reful  boy,  and  .who,  he  hoped,  would  riot  forge't  liim,  a's  Jamiiria" 
Ifddbrie.  ^  .  ....... 

;  ■  ‘  The  forrow  and  repentance  of.  the  little  girl  grew  n'ow.nibre 
#d  more* violent;  O  my  de^ir  little' bird!  (lie  cried,  i^y  poor  fwTCt 
Biding!— O  pipif, “dear, , dear  papa!  indeed  I.wiU  neyer  forget  Him 
indeea,Wndeed,'  T  promile  you  I  will  not^  Only  let  nie  Have 
tjiis  once  I  this  one  lingle  time'  is  all  I  beg ! 

Mr.  Godfrey  at  length,’ moved  by  her  enffeaties,  reflored  to  he.r^ 
t|€  Canary-bird ;  not,  however,  without  a' leve're  reproof  for  her 
pft  riegligeifce,  and  ’ a  moft  earneft  charge*  that  flie  would  be*,  rribre' 
^tehtivefor  the  future.  This  poof  little  animal,  laid  he,  is  fliut  up 
i^acage;  arid  has  therefore  no  pOWer  to  pi  oVide'for  it's  oWn  warns, 
wtirit  any  thing, 'you' can  at  Ickft  afk  for  it ;  but  thVs'pobr  littlc 
‘  make  nobody  underfland  hl$  lari'guagel  If  ever  again  you 
i^^^^e'himTuficr  eithrv  from  hunger  or 'thirfl-rre— 

At'thefc  w6rds',^*a  fhbwef  ot  tears  trickled  dow'n  the  cheeks  t  { 
She  rook  her  papa*s  hand;  arid’kifleiTif,  but  her  flume  and 
P/cveiated  her  fpt-aking.  •  ^  - 

^  Jemima  wfas'nmV^oiice'mbi'e  the  miflfefs  W  Darling  ;  and  Dari 
was  c-afily  and  cordial ly  iVCvinrllcd  witlTjamimat 

I  .  Is  ^  About 


I 


*  About  a  month  after^  Mr.  Godfrey  and  his  lady  were  obliged  tj 
make  a  journey 'of  a  few  days  into  the  country.  My  dear  Jamiiu; 
faid  he,  in  taking  leave,  be  very  lure  you  never  forget  the  little 
‘Canary-bird. 

‘  O  no,  papa !  cried  fhe;  and  fcarcely  were  they  feated  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  before  (lie  flew  to  the  cage,  and  made  it  her  firrt  bufineli 


to  fee  that  the  bird  Ihould  have  every  thing  it  could  poflibly  r> 


quire. 

‘  In  at 
for  fome 


an  hour  or  two,  however,  (he  began  to  grow  tired  ;  flie  fem 
le  of  her  little  friends  to  vifit  her,  and  her  gaiety  returned 


They  all  walked  out  together,  and  when  they  came  back,  they  fpenj 
the  hrft  part  of  the  evening  in  playing  at  Blind-man’s  buff,  and  pufr 
in-the^orner ;  and  then  they  diverted  thcmfclves  with  dancing.  It 
was  very  late  when  the  little  party  broke  up,  and  Jamiina  went  to 
bed  quite  wearied  and  fatigued. 

I  hc  next  morning  Ihe  awoke  almoft  at  the  break  of  day,  aud 
could  think  of  nothing  but  her  laft  night’s  amufements.  If  her 


governefs  would  have  given  her  leave,  llie  would  have  flown  the 
very  rhoment  (he  was  drelfed,  to  return  the  vilits  of  her  young 
friends:  but  it  was  neceflTaiy  to  wait  till  the  afternoon.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  (lie  patience  to  finilh  her  dinner,  before  Ihc  defired  to 
be  taken  to  them. 


‘  And  what  became  of  Darling  ?  He  was  obliged  to  flay  at  home 
alone,  and  to  fall ! 

*  The  next  day,  alfo,  was  fpent  in  nothing  but  aniufements. 

*  And  Darling  ?— He  was  forgotten  again. 

*  The  third  day  it  was  flill  the  fame. 

*  And  Darling  ;~Why,  who  could  think  of  him  in  the  midft  ot 
fuch  diverfions  ? 

*  The  fourth  day  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  came  home  from  their 
journey.  Jamima  had  thought  but  little  about  vheir  return  :  but  her 
father  had  no  fooner  embraced  her,  and'  enquired  after  her  health, 
than  he  faid :  And  how  is  Darling  ? 

‘  O,  very  well,  anfwcred  Jamima,  a  little  furprlfed,  and  runnlnj 
to  the  cage  for  the  bird. 

*  Alas  !  the  poor  little  animal  was  no  more !  It  was  lying  upoi 
Its  back,  its  wings  ftretched  out,  and  its  beak  open. 

*  Jamima  wrung  her  hands,  and  fereamed  aloud.  Every  body  ra 
to  her,  and  faw”  what  had  happened. 

‘  Poor  little  haplefs  animal !  cried  Mr.  Godfrey,  how  painful  ha 
Keen  thy  death !'  Had  I  but*  myfclf  deftroyed  thee  on  the  day  ot  raj 
departure,  thy  fufferings  would  at  leaft  have  been  but  for  a  moment; 
while  now,  for  fo  many  days,  thou  hafl  borne  all  the  pangs  of  hun^ 
and  thirfl,  and- thy  death  has  been  attended  with  the  moft  cruel  anfi 
lingering  pains.  Thou  art  happy,  however,  to  be  at  length  deliver 
ed  from  the  hands  of  fo  pitilcfs'a  guardian. 

‘  Jamima  wiflied  to  hide  hcrlelfin  the  bowels  of  the  earth: 
would  willingly  have  given  up  all  her  play-things,  and  all 
pocket-money,  to  have  reflored  Darling  to  life ;  but  all  was 
too  late  !  ,  . 

*  Mr.  Godfrey  took  the  bird,  and  gave  orders  to  have  it  fluffed, 
then  hung  it  up  in  the  faloon. 
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‘  Jahilrna  did  not  dare  to  look  at.  it ;  or  if,  by  any  accident,  it 
caught  her  eyes,  they  were  inllantly  filled  with  tears  ;  and  flie  humb¬ 
ly  aud  earnertly  bclought  her  father  to  have  it  removed  from  her 

light. 

‘  Mr.  Godfrey,  after  many  entreaties,  at  length  confented  :  but 
every  time  (lie  was  guilty  of  any  fault  or  folly,  the  bird  was  again 
put  in  its  place ;  and  fhe  heard  the  whole  family  exclaiming :  Poor 
unfortunate  animal !  how  cruel  a  death  haft  thou  fuft'ered  1*  .  •  . 

Only  6  volumes  of  the  tranflation  have  hitherto  come-  to 
our  hands  ;  what  we  have  feen,  appears  upon  the  whole,  to 
be  executed  with] udge meat  and  tafte.  The  tranllator,  whilr 
he  preferves  the  fpirit  of  the  original,  has  very  judicioufly 
exchanged  the  terms  and  forms  of  French  politenefs  for  their 
Englilh  equivalents.  From  the  difference  of  cuftoms;  opi¬ 
nions,'  and  character,  to  have  tranflated  literally  would 
have  thrown  a  degree  of  ridicule  on  many  parts  of  the  work^ 
The  common  exclamation  of  AIonDieu  !  is  likevvife  expref- 
fed  by  fome  more  inoffenfive  interjeftion,  except  where  the 
ferioufnefs  of  the  fubjeft  calls  with  propriety  for  a  literal 
tranflation. 

Though  the  abilities  of  the  tranflator  have  met  our  ap¬ 
probation,  yet  there  are  places  where  he  falls  below  his 
ufual  excellence.  In  along  work,  a  few  flips  are  perhaps 
unavoidable  :  and  our  notice  of  them  is  to  be  viewed  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  recommendation  to  a  revifal,  whene\  er 
a  new  edition  is  called  for.  In  the  ift  vol.  p.  6.  “  Je  vois 
“  que  nous  ne  pourrpns  pas  courir  de  long-terns  enfemble,*’ 
which  fhould  be  rendered  “  I  fee  it  will  be  a  long  while 
“  before  we  can  run  together,”  is  tranflated  I  fee  he  could 
“  not  run  long  with  me.” — “  Nous  autresdemoifelles,  nous 
“  fommes  dix  fois  plus  fortes  fur  nos  jambes  que  vous 

‘  Meflieurs,”  ib.  p,  100.  is  literally,  “'We  ladies  are 
‘  ten  times  llrongcr  on  our  limbs  than  you  gentlemen,’^ 
nd  here  means,  and  pught  to  have  been  tranflated,  “  can 
‘  dance  much  longer  inftead  of  which,  the  tranflator 
mploys  the  follovring  awkward  expreflion,  “  We  ladies  arc 
‘  a  great  deal  Jironger  in  the  feet'  than' you  gentlemen  are.” 
^Ir,  Berquin’s  Charles  preferves  the  charafter  of  a  child 
vhen  he  fays  you  know  that  papa  s  Doiior  fays  it  is  very 
‘  dangerous.”  ib.  p.  63.  The  tranflator’s  Charles  is  by 
auch  too  well'  informed  :  he  tells  us  that  the  Do^ojs  all 
“  it  is  very  wrong.”  The  fong  of  the  Little  Fidler  ini 
he  original  is  Ample,  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 

“  Plaignez  le  fort  d’  un  petit  malheureux, 

Charge  tout  feul  dii  foin  de  Ion  vieiix  pere  : 
fls  n’ont,  helas  !  pour  fe  nourrir  tous  deux, 
xPe  la  pitie  qu*  infpire  Icur  mifere  ;”  &c. 

‘^t  that  does  not  warrant  the  tranflator  in  finking  it  below 
Bell-man’s  verfes ;  I  4  “  Pity 
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^  «  • 

“  Pity  a  poor  little  boy  his  hard  cafe, 

Who  has  all  alone  the  care  of  his  dad  : 

No  victuals  have  they,  and  no  drink  in  this  place, 

But  what  charity  give's  to  thCTr  fortune  fo'fad,”  &c. 
That  have  put  them  into  fuch  a  hard  way  of  living,”  v.  •, 
p.  3.  is  a  bad  traiiflatipn  of  “  Qui  les’  ont  reduits  a  ctt 
etat.”  As  propriety  of  fpeech  is‘  one  of  the  objedts  of 
this  perforimnce,  in  the  mi^ii  of  colloquid,liniplicity,  tkt 
yulgarifms,  or  the  nurfery  ought  to,  have  be.en  avoided  ;  we 
are',  hurt  therefore,  when  we  hear  not  only  the  children,  bui 
.  grown  up  perfpns  of  condition,  expreffing  .therafelves  thus, 
J‘/If  my  children  ha,ve  done  well  you.”  vol.  2.  p.  nj, 
.V.  We  adt  not  more  nobly  or  liberally  iy  them.”,  ib.  p.  127, 
But  we  have  done — when  there  is  great  merit  upon  tit 
whole,  particular  errors  .are -lefs  to  be  regarded;  and, we 
have  already  I'ulficiently  explained  ourfelves  as.  to  the  inten- 
tion  of  the  few  animadv.eruons  wc.have  made.' 

:  Mr.  Be  imiin  infqrms  us.  That  “  A  book  with  the  lame 
title  has  wen  publilhcd  by  Mr.;Weifle,  ..one  of  tl« 
moft  celebrated  poets  of  Germany  ;•  whence. the  author 
means  to  feleft  for'  his  own  work  what,  appears  to  him 
the  mpft  excellent ;  as  well  as  from  the  wrorks  of  Meffrr, 
Carope  and 'Salzmann.”  We  have  np  objedtion  to  an 
author’s  enriching  a  work  of  this  kind,  with  contribu¬ 
tions  from  every  quarter  ;  ■  but,  beCdes  this,  general  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  which- is,  made  in  a  note,;  a  more  particular 
.  'one.might  have  been'proper.  The  reader  thinks  he  has  a 
right  to  be  informed  whether  he  has  been. entertained  by  Mr. 
Berquin,  or  one  of  thpfe  he  has  called  to  bis  aluftancc. 

.  do  not  recolledl  any  particular  acknowledgments,  except  to 
Mrs.  Barbauld. 

The  objeft  of  the  volumes  before,  us  .is  to  form  and 
to  mend,  the  hear^,  to  promote  domeftic  bappinefs,  and 
encourage  every  focial  virtue  ;  to  convey  what  is  more  ftrifilr 
called  knowledge  is.  no  part  of  the  dclign.  But  the  author 
means  not  to  leave  his  work  unfinilhed  ;  in  a  fimilar  perfot- 
.  m^nce,  entitled  L’ Ami  de  !’•  Adolefcence,”  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume  of  which  was  publilhcd  in  May  1784  by  Elmllcy,  Is 
propofes  to.  enlighten '  the  underftanding,  hy  giving  to  tb 
yputhful  mind  .juft  ideas  of  all  that  is  moft  ftriking  in 
and  fociety.  On  feme  future  pccafion  this  publication  lW 
he  noticed  in  our  Review.  ‘  ‘  • 

I 

- - ^ . . .  wn  , 

jiRT,  XL  Englancfs  Alarm!  on  tht  prevailing  DoArine  of  Lliek^ 
laid  dovun  hy  the  Earl  M^nsfield^  In  a  Letter  to  his  Lordib  f 
By  a  Counury -G^ntlenwn.  To  which  is  *  added  ^  by  way  of  A' 
pendbe,  tKe  cclebratcd.D^oguc  between  a  G^jj^lcman  and^ 


.  ^hc  Patriot,  a  Tragedy,  I^y 

written  by  Sir  William  Jones,  with  remarks  tbcrcon,  «t\4  of 
the  enfe  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Aiaph,  by  W*  Dawes,  Efq;  8vo.  h.  6d. 

.  Stockdale* 

This  publication  is  fevere  againft  my  Lord  M— — r-, 
holds  hina  out  in  tlie  chara£ter  of  a  tyrannical -judge. 
In  this  light  he  has  often  been  exhibited  to  the  public',  and 
the  people  of  England  wijl  ^not  readily  fofgive  the 
which  he  hasfo  often  difeoyered  to  abridge  tW  powers. of  a 
jury.  For  when  thefe  powers  lhall  be  impaired  the  liberty 
of  the  fubjeft  muft  fufFer.  Judges  who  are  too  often  fobfer- 
vient  to  the  crown,  will  in  that  cafe  find  many  ppportunitkt 
to  gratify  it.  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  would  be  invaded; 
and  in  the'fall  of  that  palladium  the  democracy  of  England 
would  crumble  into  duft.  It  is,  of  confequence,  with  exr 
f»eme  fatisfaftion  that  wc  announce  to  the  public  perfQiv 
(nances  of  this  fort. 

If  my  Lord  M - had  been  as  much  prefledand  chMUfr 

ed  in  the  beginning  of  his.  career  as  he  is  at  prefent,  he  might 
perhaps  have  been  lefs  pertinacious.  At  ariy  rate,  he  muft 
De  fenfible,  that  the  people  of  England,  while  they  deteft  the 
uniform  tenor  oThis  condudl,  are  not  forty  to  refieft^thafc 
his  retirement  from  public  a^airs  muft  foon  give  an  cafe  to 
their  anxieties.  *  They  will  not  fpllow  wi;h  their  lighg 
and  l?-nientations. 

As  a  compofitiojn  this  fetter  to  my  ^-.ord  M~rr. —  is  more 
fpirited  than  able.  In  the  append^  tjo  it  the  paper  intitfed 
^‘^The  Principles  of  Government  in  a  Dialogue  between  a 
Geutleman'and  a, Farmer,  by.  Sir  Willia^m  Jones,”  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  confide  ration.  It  is  written  upon  juft  and  revolution 
doftrines.  The  remarks  upon  ik by,  Air.  Dawes, are. of  l.ittfe 
cgnfequcnce,  and  delerye  no  p.raife  but  fpr  the  inteiuioi^ 
vhfeh  produced  them. 

Af  t.  XII.  T/j(  Bajrio/^  a,  Tragedy,  AI|te red.  from  the  Italian  of 
MetaftaSo.*  as.  Shepperfon^  and  Reymofes,  London. 

TN  the  Author’s  acldrefs  to^  the  public,  w^hich  he  modcftly 
y  entities  an  we  are  informed  that  the  Putrioc 

is  “  but  an  Jhumbfe  tranflatio.n  of  IVJctalVallo’s  Themifto.. 
cles,”  Though  we  have  iiot  the  original  at  prefent  before 
us,  yet  we  can  venture' from  recolleftion,  to  fay  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  not  alw;ays  adhered  to, the  Italian  with. the  fide¬ 
lity  of  a  mere  tranflator.  In  this  he  has  Ihevyn  his  judge¬ 
ment  ;  the  beauties  of  poetry  muft  always  be  loft  in  a  lite¬ 
ral  tranflation  :  but,  if  we  miftakc  not,  he  lias  foinetimcs 
l^andered'too  far  frorn  the  very  ideas  of  his  elegant  original, 
freferving  the  couplets  at  ific  end  of  die  fceucs  w^s  perhaps 
'  ’  carrying 
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carrying  reverence  for  his  Author  too  far.  But  thc.tranfla- 
tor’s  love  for  couplets  is  not  marked  by  theconclufionofthc 
feenefe  alone,  if  the  two  following  lines  did  hot  Aide  inad* 
vertently  into  rhyme, 

h  rom  th’  inftant  that  reftored  me  to  thy  fight^ 

!  Infcnfibly  my  load  of  woe  grows  light. 

The  charafter  of  Metattalio  is  already  fixed  by  the  public 
Voice';  his  faults  and  perfections  arc  fufficiently  known';  we 
think  it  therefore  unneceflary  to  enter  into’ a  critical  invefti- 
gation  of  the'drama,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  has  for  the  moft  part 
pretty  exaCtly  followed  his  original,  (if  we  except  his  divi. 
lion  irtto  five  afts)  both  in  the  outline  and  the  firiifhing 
Inltead  of  which  we  fliall  prefent  our  readers  with  tlie  itory 
of  the  piece,  which  is  highly  capable  of  intereit  and  pathos; 
cfpecially  to  a  Briton^  when  he  fees'the  Grecian  hero  giving 
up  riches,  honours,  power,  nay  life  itfelf, ‘for  the  love  of 
his  country. 

Themiitocles,  banifhed  from  Athens,  is  introduced  in 
the  firft  feene  with  his  fon  Neocles,’  in  a  gallery  of  the 
palace  of  Xerxes  ,  the  latter  querulous,,  fearful,  aiid  exalpc- 
rated  at  his  country,  the  former  with  a  firm  and  fteady 
mind,  rifing  fuperior  to  all  his  misfortunes.  He  there  meets 
with  his  daughter  Afpafia;  whom'he  had' thought  loft  in  a 
Ihip  bound  for  Argos,  and  hears  that  two  hundred 
talents  are  offered  for  bringing  him  alive  or  dead  to  Xerxes. 
Afpafia,  earnettly,  with  air  the  paffibn  of  filial  tendernefs, 
adjures  him  to  quit  the  inhofpitable  fhores  of  Perlia,  bu^ 
Themiftocles  perfifts  in  his  relbliition  to  behold  his  enemy, 
and  leaves  her  abruptly,  without  giving  any  reafon  for  his 
exit.  In  this  fituation  (he  is  accofted  by  Roxana,  the  hiiftrefs 
of  the  'Perfian  monarch,  w^ho  accufes  her  of  want  of  can¬ 
dour,  in  keeping  from  her  “  the  fortunate  event.”  Afpafia 
thinks,  from  the  words  of  her  addrefs,  that  (he  had  over- 
lieard  the  converfation  with  her  father,  and  is  ftruck  dumb 
with  terror  and  coiifufion,  but  foon  difeovers  that  jealoufy 
had  given  rife  to  the  angry  expoftulation.  Happy  that  her 
father  is  not  difeovered,  fhe  endeavours  to  calm  the  mind  of 
the  Perfian  princefs,  by  difavowing  all  pretenfions  to  the 
heart  of  Xerxes,  and'confefiing  an  unchangeable  paftion  for 
another.  In  the  meanwhile  the  prime-minifter,  Sebaftes, 
enters,  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  ambaffador, 
wdio  he  fays  is  come  to  demand  Themiftocles.  Roxana  quits 
the  feene  with  Sebaftes  ;  while  Afpafia,  who  had  heard  from 
him  the  name  of  the  ambalfador,  remains  in  the  utmoft 
diftrefs,  on  finding  that  her  lover  Lyfimachus  had  accepteJ 
of  fuch  a  commilfipn.  The  fecond  aft  opens  with  Themi- 
ftoclcs  and  his  fon,  in  the  audience  chamber  of  the  great 
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Xerxes,  after  teftifying  a  mortal  hatiTcI  agalnft  the 
Athenian  exile,  without  knowing  he  was  fo  near,  gives  audi¬ 
ence  to  the  ambaflador  of  Athens,  who  having  hinted  at 
peace,  and  demanded  Themillocles,  is  haughtily  difrailfed 
by  the  Afiatic  monarch.  The  conejueror  of  Xerxes  at  that 
moment  difeovers  himfelf,  and  dilplays  fuch  dignity,  and 
firmnefs  of  mir^d,  that  the  king,  after  a  Ihort  ftriiggle,  rc^ 
ceives  him  with  open  arms,  and  confiders  him  as  the  firmeft 
pillar  of  his  throne.  Afpafia  having  been  informed  by  Neor 
cles,  that  her  father  had  difeovered  himfelf  to  Xerxes* 
enters  in  the  next  feene  almoll  diftrafted  with  grief,  and  begs 
Roxana  to  proteft  her  father.  The  jealoufy  of  the  princels, 
on  hearing  that  flip  was  the  daughter  of  that  illuftrious 
Athenian,  is  again  awakened,  and  Sebaftes  at  that  moment 
entering  with  a  mefl'age  from  the  king,  exprelTing  an  eager 
ddire  to  fee  Afpafia,  Ihe  gives  vent  to  all  the  bitternefs  of 
difappointed  love.  The  wily  minifter,  w^ho  meditated  trea- 
fonagainft  his  matter,  takes  advantage  of  her  ttate  of  mind, 
and.cndcavours  to  prompt  her  to  revenge.  Themittocles  is 
introduced  in  the  3d  att ,  furrounded  with  the  magnificent 
gifts  bettdwed  on  him  by  Xerxes,  meditating  on  the  change- 
ablenefs  of  human  affairs,  and  diftrutting  the  ttability  of 
his  prefent  fortune.  Well  I  perceive,’’  fays  he,  “  That  life 
“  is  but  a  talc — mine’s  yet  untold.”  His  fon  appears,  as 
much  elated  in  profperity,  as  he  was  deprefled  by  adverfity. 
His  father  endeavours  to  convince  him  on  what  flippery 
ground  they  ft  and,  and  fays,  “.To  ruin  us  there  on^  needs 
a  frown.”  Xerxes  then  enters,  and  addrefles  ,the  Grecian 
with  all  the  warmth  of  friendfliip,  pouring,  upon  him  at  the 
fame  time  additional  riches  and  honours.  Themittocles, 
witliout  afligning  any  reafon  for  leaving  the  monarch  alone, 
goes  off  in  an  extacy  of  gratitude,  and  military  enthufiafm 
approaching  to  rant.  The  king  ruminates  on  the  cares  ot 
royalty,  and  oh  the  blefliiigs  that  may  be  dlffufed  by  the 
hand  of  abfolute  power:  he  next  reflefts  on  the  advantages 
to  be  reaped  by  the  acquifition  of  Themittocles,  and  deter¬ 
mines  to  fecure  his  faith  by  raifing  Afpafia  to  the  throne  of 
Perfia.  ^  This  train  of  pleafing  ideas  is  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Roxana,  whofe  jealous  reproaches  are,  juft  about 
^  bring  on  a  confeffiq^i  of  his  love- for  Afpafia,  when  the 
minifter  enters  to.  inform  him,  that  the  Grecian  ambaflador 
tequefts  a  fccond  audience,  for  the  purpofe  of  again. demand- 
mg  the  perfon  of  Themittocles.  The  monarch,  in  a  rage, 
hrft  forbids  him  the  court,  but  afterwards  grafts  the 
audience  he  demands  ;  and  unable  to  communicate  his  pur- 
pufes  to  Roxana,  quits  her  with  faying,  “  let  my  filence 

I^peak  a  truth*  too  harfli  for, utterance.”  A  fliort  fcenc  of  little 
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importance  between  the  two  rival  ladies  fuccccds  ;  artd  the  aft 
concludes  with  the  interview  of  Afpalia  and  Lyfimachus,  where 
the  ftruggle  between  love  and  patriotifm  is  well  lupported. 
In  the  tourtli  a£t,  Xerxes,  who  had  promifed  Lyumachus 
to  fend  back  the  Athenian  exile  to  Greece,  now  unfolds  his 
meaning  by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  he  had 
deftined  to  carry  vengeance  into  that  country.  Tl>e  patriotic 
Greek  refufcs  the,  command,  and  the  enraged  defpbt  fends 
him  to  prifon  as  the  devoted  vi£tim  of  his  refentment. 
Happy  at  this  event,  Roxana  makes  her  appearance,  blit  with 
her  joy  Ihc  blends  her  apprehenfions,  left  the  interference  of 
her  rival.  Ihould  alter  the  determination  of  Xerxes.  In  the 
midft  .of  her  doubts.  Afpafia  comes  in,  and  by  a  promHe  oi 
her  hand  to  >tbe  king,  prevails  upon  him  to  fufpepd  her  fa- 
tiler’s  doom.  Roxana,  abandoned  to  jealoufy  and  defpair, 
is  accofted  by  Sebaftes  ;  who  unfolding  his  'fcheme  of  trea- 
lon,  prevails  upon  her  apparently  to  enter  into  his  defigns. 
She  retires,  her  bofom  torn  by  the  contending  pafllons  of 
love  and  revenge.  In  the  laft  ait-,  Themiftocles  being  in 
formed  by  Sebaftes,  that  nothing  lefs  than  his  fwearin 
eternal  hate  to  Greece”  could  appeafe  the  Perfiaiv  monarch, 
determines,,  rather  than  prove  a  .traitor  to  his  country,  to 
poifon  hiiufelf  at  the  altar  where  Xerxes  expeSed  him  to 
pronounce  the  vow  of  lafting,  enmity.  Without  difclofing 
his  defign,  he  feems  to.  enter  into  the  views  of  the  king, 
and  begs  of  Sebaftes,  tliat  the  Athenian  ambaffador  may  be 
prefent  at  the  folcmn-  afl:..  Hi«  children  are*  then  introduced, 
to  whom  he  reveals,  his  purpofe,  and  quits  them,  aft6r  having 
heftowed  his  laft  parental  advice.  After  the  firft  burft  of  grief 
is  over,  they  are  worked  upon  by  the  counfcls  and  example 
of  their  father,,  to  approve  his-  refolution,  and  prepare  to 
witnefs  the  patriotic  facrifice. .  Xerxes  then  enters,  overjo^Td 
that  he  had  at  laft.  overcome  the  ftubborn  virtue  ofnlie‘Greek. 
He  is  met  by  Roxana,  in  whofe.  heart  love  had  taken  the 
place  of  revenge^  Under  the  influence  of  that’paflion,  Ihc 
prefents  him.  witli  a  paper  .w^bith  difeovers  the-  treafon  ot 
Sebaftes,  who  appears  foon  after  the  monarch-  had  perufed 
it,  and  to  further  his  treacherous  defigns,  folicit's  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  that  were  to  march  into  Egypt.  The 
lung,.li^ing.  for.  fonie  time  araufed  him  with  anfwcrs  which 
convey  a  double  meaning,,  at  -  laft  puts  the  paper  into  his 
hands,  aad..leave$.hiiu  tq  the  enjoyment  of^  his  difappolnt 
ment  and.remorfe,.  In^the  laft  fccne,  Xerxes  having  difeo 
vered  the  purpofe*  of.  Themiftocj^,  prevents  hwn  from  ftval 
lowing,  the. poifon,  and  won .  by:  the  .virtues  of  the  Grecian 
liero,  receives*  hirn.as.his!  friend,*  and  fwears  “  a^'  lafting 
junity  with  Greece.”  Having  Jikewife  difcovcrcd’thc^mutual 
*‘*‘.‘*  .  '  . •  — 


is  for<’^iveii ;  and  tne  play;  or  councj  ends  napjnir;  ivot  ^ 
[drop  of  blood  is  Ihcd,  nor  does  even  z  finglc  wifh  of  anj 
of  the  perfoiiages  remain*  unfatisfied. 

Such  is  the  plot  of  the  tragedy— rThat  dur  rcaJers.  nuy  li 
able, to  form  fome  judgcriieut  of  the  •  execution,  we  mal 
prefeiu  them.  w4th  part  of  a  .fcenc  between  Afpafia  and 
Lyfimachiis,  which  we,  fel^  as  rather  a  favourable'  cx- 

traft.  ■  * 

Lyfma€hm^^pafuu 

‘  Ufimachus.  The  king  has  yielded  to  the  pray  Vs  of»  Grcocci  • 
But  now  he  promii’d  to  fend  back  Tbefniftocl^ ; 

Nay»  bound  himfelf  by  oath  for  the  performance--^-  - 

Have  pity 


But  now  he  promii’d  to  fend  back  Tbefniftocl^ ; 

Afpajia.  I'hus  Xefx^'mcaiw  to  puniih  my  refufal^*^ 

’  on  me  !  gdod  Lyfimachus!  '  •  « 

£y  thee  tny  father  may  be  fav’d-^h  !  fave  him  !— 

Ly/im.  Ah  I — by  what  means  ? — The  king,  perhaps,  tlrcadjr 
iEipcds  me  at  the  place, . wixero- all  :b is  troops, 

[And  people  are  affembl’d  :  in  their  fight^. 

[He  is  rcfolv’d  to  put  him  in  my  hands. 

0  think,  what  can  remain  within  mv  powV  ?  '  .  !  *  - 

Jfp.  All  if  thou  wile:— permit  hWto  cfcape. 

Lyjim.  Forbear  the  rafli  requeft^ 

Afp.  I  '  I  only  crave 

This  finglc  proof  of  love  :-^Canft;  thou,  refafe  me  • 

^•yfim.  Ali-fceing  gods !- ye  bound  me itu  my < country^,  " 
Efemy  heart  felt  the  mighty  powV  of  fove!*^ 

Art  thou  oblig’d  to*  bean  infinument  '  ••  • 

pijire  /—t*ifllbrueLthy  hands  in.guiltfofs  bipod 
Ay/w*  Forbid  iN  Heaven !  ^i«  furtheft  from 
But  duty’s  fac  red  law., ex  toius  obedience. 

Mgfti  true  ;  w’oboith  have  duties  to, difeharge  :  ..  . 

I  ftrlefly  fhall  attend  fo^mine.—  Farcwel./ 

Ah!  whither. flie ft  thou,? 

‘  ■  To  entomb  myfelf  ' 

n  Xerxes’^hatedarms, 

lyfiffh  In^Xerxes’  arms? 

Mp»  He  loves  me,  and  my  filial  zeal  requirct^ 
fhst  I  flioiild  haftea  to. a  parent’s  fuccour;, 
leforc  Lyfimachus,  with  wellTeign’d  palion^  .  ‘ . 
lais’dii^  my  a rtie(s  bre aft  a  glowing  flame,  •  .  " 

t'ras.thed^ghter  of  .Thsmillocles,  . 

^.y/w.,.Wilt  thoii  ama'Ae  the.  world  witb;tlu3: example*  ‘  • 

l  _  If  •*.v  r  ' 


Lcruel  breach  of  faith  ?  .  > 

‘  ’  I  but  adopt 

hyhoafted  plea,  .  I,  m aft, fulfil  my.  duty. 

Lyfim;r  So  little  cofta.it,  thou  inconftant  fair  J 
-4^.**It‘€ofts<me  Uttfo !— O  ungrateful  1— Know, 
Xerxes  yields  my  father  to  the  Crctjks.^. 
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But  in  rcfentment  of  Afpafia’s  coidnefs : 

Ere  now  he  made  an  often  of  his  hand,  ^  • 

And  flie  who  can  defert  thee  with  fuch  cafe,  ^ 

^^ot  to  abandon  thee,  refusM  a  crown. 

Lyfim^  Say*ll  thou>  Afpafta! 

Afp.  ‘  ‘  More  I  have  to  fay  : 

Learn  then,  Ingrate !  that  tho’  a  thoufand  inotivcf 
Urge  me  to  hatethcc — ftill  my  heart  is  thine  : 

And  yet  I  muftfrom  thee  for  ever  fly. - 

.My  heart  wdthin  n:>e  bleeds — its  ftrings  will  burft.---^ 

Fain  would  L check  its  pangs— ^it  cannot  be . 

My  boafted  courage  fails. — I  flrive,  in  vain. 

To  keep  in  pent-up  fighs,  that  flop* my  Breath, 

And  from  mine  eye  rellrain  the  ftafting  tear.’  ‘  • 

Lyjim^  Refiftlefs  ^eloquence  of  w’‘ceping  beauty  ! 

1  yield,  1  yicld,^  Afpafia dry  thy  tears  : — 

Flere  at  thy  feet  I  i'wcaiYr— What  have  I  Paid  ? 

Oh!  loll  to  honour  !  loft  to,  duty  !  .  -  *  . 

Afp.^  .  ♦  Fly  not,  '  * 

Ah !  fly  riot  thus  !—  a. :  .  <  ;  . 

Lyfim,  *  My%viituc  Ihuns  a  confliil 
Too  powerful  for  rcliftancc.  /  ..  • 

Afp.  In  thy  breaft  ’  . 

If  yet  a  fpark  of  pity  lives,  oh  !  hear  me  !  * 

iyjim.  No  more — Tarewcl— there’s  peril  in  my  ftay  (  ’ 

Ogods  !  what  mortal  canj  unmov’d,  behold  ^ 

Diftrelfed  beauty  pleading,  and  not  yield  ! 

Who  can  refill  ftfch  eyes,  .thus  arm’d  with  tears  !— • 

I  muft  or  fly  thee  now,  enchanting  maid— 

Or  give  up  Athens — konour-^uty — fajne  1  [Exeuml 

We  ODferve  to  give  in  my  hands,”  inftead  of  into^  and 
a  few  other  incoffeft  expreflions.  Themiftpclcs  tells  hn 
foil,  “  That  virtue  gains  new  fuftre  in’affli^lion,. 

And  oft  is^tarniflied  by  profperity. 

**  A  Jin  am  that  runs  der  pebbles  fweit  and.  deary 
“  When  ftagnant  grows  impure. 

This  Is  the  fimile .  We  caii  'dlfcern  no  refemblancf 
between  a  clear  ftream  gliding  over  pebbles,  and- virtues 
affliftioii.  Afpafia,.wifli!ng  to  fupport  with  proper  fortitUw* 
the  fatal  refolutioo^of  her  father,  lay^,  ..  . 

Why  lliou’d  my  brother  of  more  firmnefs  boall?— 
The  blood  that  fils  his  veins  alike  fills  miney 
And  fprung  too 'from  the  fame  illuftrious  fource.’* 
The  fccond  and  third  line  appear  to  us  to  convey  exafl'^ 
the  fame  idea,  which  is,  that  both  were  the  offsprings 
Themillocles  ;  though  “  And  fprung  in  the  third 
the  reader  to  think  tlrat  each  of  them  has  a  diftinft  mcanin? 
Upon  the  whole  this  tranflation,  though  it  does  not  eqi’s 
the  rapidity,  and  abrupt  ardour  of  the  original,  has  aeon- 
derablc  degree  of  merit.  .  ‘ 
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14.  FleuretteSy  containing  an  Ode  on  Solitude:  written 
I  in  the  Mountains  of  Auvergne  ;  by  MonC  de  la  Motte  Fenelon. 
On  the  Pleafures  of  Retirement.  An  Epillle  from  Monf.  Boilcau 
to  Monf.  Lamoignon.  The,  Origin  ot  Sculpture.  An  Epiftlc 
from  a  young  Lady  to  her  Lover.  From  Monf.  Fontenclle,  &c. 
^c.  &c.  Tranflated  from  the  French^  London,  crown  8vo.  is.  6d« 
Dodlley.  1784.  -  .  .  * 

Irp'HE,  anonymous  tranflator  has  ftepped*  beyond  his  province, 
h  L  think  beyond  his  reac/j  in  the  preface  to  this  publica«  * 

jrion,  when  he^ells.us  that  “  Reafon”  was  ‘‘cultivated  in  France, 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  in  England  in  that  of  Queen 
Anne,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  advantageoufly  cultivated, 
f‘.or  as  far  as  its  province  naturally  extends.**  The  variety  of  our 
jdlfcoveries  which  regard  the  properties  of  different  kinds  of  air,  and  * 
f  the  eleftrical  fluidi  as  well  as  the  re*animation  of  perfons  appa- 
Wntly  dead,  he  confiders  as  ufelefs  and  ridiculous  attaiirinents.  Wc 
may  fly  in  the  air  (he  tells  us).controul  and  play  tricks  with  the 
lightning,  raife  the  dead,  and,  like  the  magicians  -of  old,  mimic* 
fome  few  a£ls  of  omnipotence  ;  but  for  any  really  ufeful  know- 
Icilge,  Newton  and  Locke  feem  to  Have  fixed  the  boundaries  of 
[f  l*‘  human  knowledge  ;  and  our  philofophers.  mull  pafs  the  Jlraits  of 
"^\mortalify^  before  they  can  make  furt^r  difeoveries.**  But,  leav- 
Jng  him  in  the  full  poflellion  of  his  own  opinion,  wc  proceed  to  exa-  ’ 
^ mine  his  poetical  labours.  .  - 

His  tranllation  of  Fenelon *s  Ode  to  Solitude^  does  not  run  above* 
|jr.ediocrIty.  Indeed  the  original  * itfelf.  may, ^  without  injulticc,  be  ' 
||)laccd  in  the  fame  clnfs.  As  a  youthful  produ^ion,  it. may  be  en^ 
iltled,to  fome  praife,  but  it. is  tooditfuic,  and  abounds  with  repetitions 
|)fthe  fame  idea.  The  two  firft  flanzas  will  ferve  as.a  fpecimen  of 
^Ihc  tranllation,  and  at  the  fame  time  confirm. our  opinion  of  the  ori- 
l  ^inah.  ..  ‘  .  ^  ‘  ^  w 

.  •Ye  mountains  1  whofc  tremendous  brows,  ,  » 

Crown*d  with  everlafting  fnow’S,  ’  "  *•  * 

■  Above  the  clouds  majc flic  rife,'*  ’  •  •  ’  .  - 

And  prop  the  n>Hnlions  of  the  Ikicsr—  ;  '  ’  •* 

.  Whiht  here,  beneath  your  hoary  heads. 

Each  vernal  flow'r.that  Nature  fpreads. 

,  1  faucit’ring  plucky  from  pole  to  pole  ^  ’ 

I  hear  the  growling  thunders  roll  •  • 

Beneath  my  feet ;  while  from  yourwatVy  ftor» 

A  thoufand  rapid  torrents  rulhing  roar.  \ 

II. 

Like  the  tow’ring  hills  of  Thrace, 

.  .  Which  th*  audacious  giant-race, 

To  fcale  the  heavens  with  dire  intent, 

•  Heap’d  up,  from  other  .mountains 'rcnt~ 

^  our  fummits  form  a  folid, plain, 

And  mountains  loftier  yet  fullain ;  .  •  • 

‘  .  Sill 
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Stfll  rifing,  till  by  dae  degrees, 

Your  ihiily  heads  the  peafanf  fecs^, 

With  rtately  pride'eif'ahfed  to  th^  Iky,  ^ 

•  Each' ftortny  wind'irtid  tcmpeft^s  rage  defy/  •  .  ** 

In- the  firft  StariiSra  Mr.  F^nclOn  iniorni«  us  that  the  brows’' t'K 
hU  Mountains  “  rife  above  the  clouds,  and  prop  “  the  ran n lions  o: 
tha  lkiefi/  aiKl  that  while  he  iaunters  “  beneath  their  hoary  hea(>, 
he  hears  the  thunders  roll  beneath  Kis  feet/*  In  the  feconi 
he?  tclk  us  that  thefe  br6ws*,  thefe  fummits  furtain  mouu. 
tains  yet  loftier,**  but  which,  after  all,  are  not  a  bit-more  lofty  thai; 
former  ;*  fdr  he  ha§  •  repfefented  them  as  •  exadly  in  the  lain: 
dcgrhe*of  exaltation  2  Their 

**  rfrtftyhead^- 

With  llafely  pride  exaltrfto  the  Iky, 

‘^'Each  ftormy  wind-,  and  tempclVs  rage  defy*'. 

We  agree  with  the  author,  that  there  is  a  **  comic  vivacity*’ in  th 
rttioppingiverfe  ‘which  the  author  of  the  Bath  Ouide  an‘d’  Mf.  Hay 
ley  have  fd^ happily  employed:;  blit  we’think  it^fallii  Below  thfe  di^ 
nity/of  the- higher- fpccics  of  farire.  It  may.  bd  remarked  that  the 
author*  has  not  always  fucceeded  in  this  kind  of  veiid.  As  a  proof 
of  thiis,*  we  fliall  •  give  the:  twb  following,  lines,  Which’  occur  in  the 
faiaepa^-: 

That  Apollo  ftiil' deigns  to  infpife  my  fong^' 

‘  Whofe  rank, ;  and ' whofe  ‘  merit,  ’  hd  bright  eloquence.** 
Daphne  and *Ap6llo  is  well  tranllcited'  from*  Fonifenelle.  THe  idn 
conveyed^by  the between  her**^  and  “  face**  in  the'concludinj 
line  might  have  been  fpared.  If  the  tranflatoi'i  ^uld  aliedge  thit  it 
is'cllblitiabtothe  taleV  we'feid^  iiarcafort  tihy  the  talef  itfelf  flioiild  hoi 
have  bceni  fupprefled,  asiin  idea  of  the  kind) appears  with  the  hightJ 
impropriety  in  a  publication  dedicated  to  Mrs^ 

Art.  15.  Odes.  By  the  Rev.- F.  HaylantlV  Edintb.  C.  Elliot. 
1785;-’  4to.  is;  .  .  ’ 

Thisr:publication*  ‘confifts’of  four  OdeiSi^-  The?  fifft  is  a^tranflatioi 
of  Mr.  Fenelon’s  Ode  on  Solitude,  which  we  have  noticed  iii  the 
preceding  article,  and  is  fuperior  tb  the  tranflation  given  by  the  au 
thorof  Fkurettesi  ThV  other  pieces' ^  ate  original/  There  is  a  vein 
of  fcntimental  melancholy,  asf  well  as  pbetryj^  •  which  runs  through 
thefe  odes.  We  fliall  lay  the  fourth  beforb'oOF  readers^'  as  it  is  ihorti 
and  has,*  in  our  opinioit^'cbilfiderable  merit/ 

.*  •*  ,  ‘1/ 

And  ait  thou ‘ebihe,  ere  Zephyr 'mild  '  ’. 

Has  wak*dthe  blackbird’s  vertial  ftfairi?*  » 

Alas  1  thou  commit,  my  beauteous  child*'- 
Where  Poverty  "her  iron 'reign  • 

Extends,  more  bleak  and  cruel  fat  . 

•*  Than  winter,  or  the  northern  flar  2 
**  Yet  ccafe  thofc  cries^ that !aU  my  pi*^  move  • 

••  Tho*  cold  the ‘hearth;  mrbofoTti  burns  with  lorej 

SooirtrlH  the  icy  brOoks  rciieiV' 

Their  liquid  fpoi:t8,'and,*mui:m*tm^  flow  ^ ' 

Pale  primrofeSiifrf  violttf  blue 

**  Beneath 
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•  • 

Beneath  yon  fpimglcd  hawthorns  blow  ; 

And  foon,  perchance,  the  mighty  Queen, 

**  Who  governs  this  terreilrial  icene., 

•*  Will  bend,  propitious,  to  my  plaintive  lyre,'  . 

And  blefc  with  patronage  tby.hapltfs  lire/* 

“  ;  111. . 

While  thus  an  hefitating  teat  . 

Glitter’d  with  hope  and  lively  thought^ 

The  Goddels  with  the  wheel  drew  ncar^ 

And,  laughingi  gave  the  boon  1  foughu 
O  fatal  boon  indeed  1  Farewell 
The  rural  comforts,  not  the  cell  \ 

The  fwce^ts  of  Liberty,  that  never  cloy  ;  . 

’  Bright  Hope,  domeftic  Peace,  and  friendly  Joy  I  . 

Once  more,  dread  Deity  ?  ■  behold 
.  My  incenfe  on  thiy  altar  laid  ;  . 

Not  for  promotion,  fame  or  gold,  .  . 

1  now  invoke  thy  powerful  aid.  , 

.  Ah  1  give  me  back  the  honed  frown, 

The  eye,  the  accent,  all  my  own , 

,  My  deaf,'  my  long-loft  liberty  reftorc  { 

Ah  I  giye  me  back  myfelf ;  I  ask  no  more/^  v 

[n  the  third  ftanza  we  think  ‘‘ applied  to  the  Goddeft 
rlane  in  a*  propitious  mood,  might  be  exchanged  with  advantage 
fmipng.  A  patron,  in  the  ad  of  donation,  may  be  faid  to  ftpile, 
V  without  impropriety,  cannot  be  faid  to  laugh.  In  the 

The  riural  comforts,  not  thp  ceir^  .  ^  , 

t  harih  line.  If  the  author  intended  to  fay,  that  he  remained  in 
icell/though  all  his  comforts  were  fled,  the  expfeilion  is  aukward, 

1  docs  not  clearly. convey- his  raeaning%  -  — 

^Vc  were  particularly  pleafed  with  the  laft  ftanza,  and  cohfidef, 
|Ah !  give  nie  back  royfelP’  as  a  Angularly  happy  cxprcflloh. 

LoBhng-Glafs  :  cantainin^  ^Itff  FahUs  if  Ik 
roanune.  Imitated  in  Engliih  ;  with  additional  thoughts,  i  amo* 
rs.  Walter.  1784.  '  -  •  .  »  • 

Fontaine  is  of*  all  authors  perhaps  the  moft  exquifite  in  the 
uliarities  of  his  ftyle,  and  of  all  authors  the  moft  difiicalt  to  be 
likiedk  It  is  eafy  indeed  to  perceive  the  fimpHcity  of  his  man- 
)  and  that  his  coinpoiitioh'is  the  very  rcvcife  of  the  fublimc  arid 
i-med  ;  and  thcfc.  particulars  it  is  eafy  to  imitate.  But  that  un- 
*Jtd  eloquence  thaP  accfompahles  his  minutenclfes ;  that  unii- 
led  pathos  that  he  blends  with  his  humour—yWr/  muUum— 

Hic  following  fpecimens  are  extraded.  from  the  incomparable 
i*tkux  tie  la  fefie% 

‘  iVif  loupsy  ni  renardi  fCep\oient 
I  l»a  douce  Isf  Pinnocente  proie. 

“  Poor  Puli  (fcarce  wifliing  it)  efcapes 
j  Diftemper’d  dogs  let  looft ;  . 

The  lev’rifli  fox  ftill  for  grapes^ 

1  But  loaths  the  lingering^goefep'^ 

P’^^.ReV.  Feb.  178^  Voi,.  V.  K  ^ 
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Ne  nous  flattons  done  pointy  •voyons fans  inJuJ^enct 
Uetat  dt  notre  confeience* 

Four  moiy  fatbfafant  mes  appitits gloutons  ( 

Vai  drvore  force  moufons,  ' 

^ue  m*a*voieni^ils  fait  t  Nulle  ojfenfem 

••  It'  confeiences  at  criirifes  revolt^ 

Confellions  mull  prevail r 
In  what  Save  flieq>  ofendeti  i 

Yeti,  voracious  glutton !  ^  ‘ 

My  greedy  guts  diJlendeJy 
When  I  could  dine  on  mutton,’^ 

If  any  of  our  readers  be  long  fighted  enough  todifeovef  Fonftiif 
in  thefe. imitations '  of  him,  we  would  recfimlnend  him  with  all  di 
gence  to  pernfe  the  whole  volume,,  from  every  part  of  which 
will  pledge  ourfelves  for  his* deriving  equal  latisfaftibn. 

But  we  are  not  in  anger  with  the  ingenious  trahflator^  He  hi 
printed  La  Fontaine  at  the. bottom  of  his  p^ge,  anid  this  .would  bar; 
expiated  for  perfonai  offcwces,’  had  they  been  thirty-fold  greater  thu 
they  are;  He  is  an  author  that  can  never  be  read  too  often,  or  aii- 
mired  too  deeply.  With  the  utmoll  jullLcc  may  we  apply  toB 
works,  what  Cicero  has  ’faid  of  polite  letters  ‘  in  general ;  AJb 
centiam  alunty  fenc^lutem  oblcRanty  ffecundas  res  ornanty  adverjii  fep 
gium  ac  folatium  preehenty  dcleSlant  domiy  non  impediunt  foris^  fern 
iant^nobifcuniy  pereg^inantufy  rujlicantur^ 

.  Art,.  17.'  Hiftorj  of  the  Rife  and  Progrtfs  of  Geografil 
■  By  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  L.L.D.  late  Prebendary  of  Wcilminir, 
CadelL 

In  this  little  treatife  the  origin  and  gradi^al  advancement  of  p 
ography  are  traced  out  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity.' 

Aft.  .18.  An  Account  off  he  firji  aerial  F oyage  in  England.  Bj 
’  Vincent  Lunardi,  Efq.  Second  edition.  8vo.  5s.  Bell. 

.  A  few  minutes  conv.erfation  with  Mr.  Lunardi  will  conviK 
lany  one  that  he  did  nptvvritc'  a  fingle  page  of  this'  narrative  a 
his  aerial  excurfion.  It  is  a  jumble  of  letters,  advertifcments  i: 
\lepofitions,  exprelTcd  In  very  pompous,  but  in  very  poor  hingUi? 
'Art.:  19..  Hints  of  important  Ufes  to  he  derived  from  Aerojk 
Globes.  By  Thomas  Martyn.  2s.  White. ' 

The  utility  which  inay^  fefult  from  the  invention  of  balloom* 
iogenioufly  inveftigated  in  this  pamphlet.  The  author  thinks 
fuppoits  his  opinion  by  able  reafoning,  that  they'  may  be  rcmic 
fcrviceablc  to.  befieged  cities,  by  conveying  fignals  more 
than  by  any  method  hitherto  known.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
may  be,  In  the  lame  manner,  of  the  higlieft  ufe.  to  fleets  and  arrnifl 
that  they  may-furnifli  fafts  to  meteorology,  and  much 
aftronomical  obfervatiofts..  The  author  mav  be  thought  bv  fonif 
be  too  fanguine  in  his  expectations  ;  but  we  think,  with  nnn,  [ 
time  will  exhibit  this  invention,  not  merely  as  matter  of  ciino; 
but  as  a  fubjcCl  of  real  utility  to  mankind. 

.Art.  20.  A  Dialogue  bcivjcen  a  Jujlice  of  the  Peace 
Parmer.  By  Thomas  Day,  Efq. 

The  taxes,  the  mihiftry  and  juries,  are  the  chief  topics 
in  this  dialogue.  Mr#  Day  is  a  itrcnuous  alTertor  of  liberty  ; 
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General,  wc  fubfcribc  to  his.icntiincnrs.  On.lomc  occaiions,  how* 
ercr,  it  is  obftrvaMe  that  he  yields  ta  a  turbulent  Ipirit and  that 
he  is  intoxicated  by  the  denion  of  iaction.  Waiters,  notwithiland-. 
*  ,  of  this  fort  have  tlicir  ufe.  They  are  eager  to  take  the  alarm  ; 

i  their  eafy  fpeculatidns  are  fuited  to  the  people.  .  When  they  arc 
ntheright,  they  contribute  to  excite  a  jealouly  againft  the  crown, 
hat  is  attended  With  thcibcil  effect.  When  they  arc  in  the  wrong, 
bey  are  difregarded.  But  at  all  times  their  intentions  are  laudable  : 
nd  the  liberty  of  .this  country  is  at  an  end,  when  the  pamphleteer 
hall  tremble  to  fend  forth  his  fquib.  When  the  prefs  is  lilentj’*  wc 
ay  he  affufed,  that  the  gloomy  period  of  defpotifm  is  arrived. 

\Ve  refpech  very  much  the'lincerity  and  patriotifm  of  Mri  Day  ; 
nd  we  miift  commend  the  fpirit  which  induces  him  to  give  his  name 
his  publications,  fn  the  prefent  inftance,  we  are  forry  that  hC 
j  alTumed  for.his  fentiments  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  They  would 
arc  come  with  more  efficacy  and  point  in  his  own  perfon. 
rt.  ilk  Thoughts  on  Executive  Ju/Iice*  With  refpedt  to  our 
Criminal  Laws,  particularly  on  the  Circuits.  Dedicated  to  the 
judges  of  affize;  and  recommended  to  the  perufal  of  all  magif- 
trates  ;  and  to  all  perfons  who  are  liable  to  ferve  on  crown  juries. 
By  i  fincefc  Well-wiflter  to  the  Truth,  iamo.  is.  6d.  Dodfleyi 
Londpn.  .... 

This  performance  is  not  compqfed  by  arty  profefled  writer.  The 
athor  belongs  probably  to  the  clafs  of  gentlemen  who  write  with 
tife,  The  polite  yerbofity  of  his  ftyle  cor rej ponds  with  the  vacant 
Jmpnnefs  Of^hts  tnatter*  He  is  filly*  vain  and  opinionativc.*  His  un- 
Scrilandirtg  is  placid,  artd  incapable  of  any  effort;  His  imagination 
5  inert  and  ftupid.'  ‘.His  contempt  of  the  rights  of  humanity  is  hor- 
id.  His  advices'  to  judges,  with'  regard  to  the  execution  of  criml- 
laU,  arc  ferocious*  and  will  be  defpifed.  'A  more  unhappy  per- 
^rmance  has  feldom.  undergone  our  ferutiny.  The  author,  is  en- 
^iicd  to  condemnation  from' every  literary  tnbiirtal.  His  fentiments 
c  cither  childifhor  fetid  ;  his  manner  is  fluttering  and  meretl*!t:ious  X 
id  his  di£rion,  while  it  is  difgraced  by  puerilities  and  affedlution,  is 
oppoGtion  to  all  the*  rules  ol  grammar. 

22;  A'Review  of  Lockers  Denial  of  inflate  Ucai^  Secony 
(iary  ^alities^  See:  iimo;  I’s.  Law*  - 
If  hp  be*  not  talking  of  things,  but  words  ;  1  fay,  he  isa  defpi- 
McquibblerJ  though  his  name  is  Locke;  And  if  ail  fcience  Wefc 
^Ji.as^Our  author  would  teach  as  the  foimdaiiort  of  his  fyftcin, 
appy  them  unpeVplexed  therewith  ‘  Lean  fcarcely  believe  th^t 
^  of  my  criticlfrh  was  the  caiife  of  his  quaker-preface*‘  a  paf- 
only  of  which  I  will  ahimadvert him  having  beert  endowed 
little  of  the  fervour  of  'the  vate^:  An  idcot  himfelf  knows 
/r,  if  he  be  rtot  bothered  T  think\f  therefore  I  am!'  ‘  It 
^ruc,  that  thefe  cenfures,were  not  to  be  expefled  from  his  firft  let- 
[♦  he  had  riot  then*  corifidefed  the  doftrines,  or  however.* 

He  [Lord  Shaftejbury'\  inculcated  foiitiments  libernl  land  noble, 
M  and  cool,  penetrative  arid  phlegmatic.*  If  any  of  oiir  readers 
Qot  difpofed  inirnediately  to  admit  the  opinions,  rnnintaincd  in  the 
^qutftations,  we  truft,  however,  the  folfowing  decifion  refpect- 
Mr.  Locke *»  ftyle  will  not  be  difputed.'  1  do  not  chink  his 
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language  either  elegant  or  pcrfpicuous.  Berkeley  and 
be  compared  to  tbcj  nightingale’s.  But  it  is  true^  that  the 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fcvenicenth  century  was  not  yet  ceconi 
penfed  by  modem  elegance.  ptaterca  nihil  \  hut  even  thi 

prai^  is  tna^Ucable  to  Locke  and  Malebranche.  But  in  truths 
ilot  fetdom  endeavours  to  convey  totally  unintelUgihUy  andoia 

language  had  not  arrived  to  its  prtjtnt  perfctitioh.’ 

..MEDICAL.' 

Art.  Hoi.Cafc  of  ibe  Rev.  Dr.  Hurwoeid :  Ati.Obftinaii 
-  'Pally  of  above  Two  Years  Duration,  greatly  relieved  by  El^c. 
.  tricity^  By  {^ward  Harwood,  D.  D.  oyp.  .Buckland^  is.' 

X)r.  Harw<^,  well  kiK>wa  in  the  literary  world,  here  relates  lii 
aflli(£Hons  in  confequenee  of  ai^  ob(linate  pally,  and  the  relief  he 
found  in  clethricitjv  There  is  a  mixture  of  piety  and  gratitude  i 
the  relation,  well  befitting  the  divine,  and  the  gentleman. 

'Aft.  24.  Jfn  JEffay  on^  the  Prevention  of  an  Evilhighly  Injh 
rions  to  Healthy  and  Inimical  to^  Enjoyment.  By  William  Edmo" 
Hone,  late  Surgeon  to  the  JEighty-niath  Regiment.  8vo.  2s.  Sliep* 
perfon  and  Reynolds. 

Thc’main  objeif  of  tbW  cfl^y,  fe;,thc  recommehd^on  of  a  noftn;:] 
called  the  Prcphylallie,  Liquid^  for  preventing  Venereal  Infedio!; 
but' the' Author  muft  excufe  us,  it  we  form  no  judgment  of  h 
merits  until  they  are  tried,';  as  he  keeps  the  ingredients  in  profouK 
fecrecy. 

Art.  25^  ^  Treatife  on  the  Dlfeafes  of  Chxldreny  with  Dh 
'*•  tiortsfor  the  Management ,of  Infant k  jrorn  tljc  Birth  ;  efpecially  fiii 
as  are  brought  up  by  the  hand.  By  Michacd  Underwood,  al.I' 
Licentiate  in-  Midwifery  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pbyficians  ’ 
London,  and  Praftitioner  at  the  Briti(I>.  Lying-In  Hofpin 
'  fmall.Svo.  3s.  fevved. .  Matthew's.  i784r 

The  Writei*s  whom  we  ppiteis  on  this,  fubjeft  are,  but.  ill  pro 
ifioned  to  its  xhatrnitude#  if  we  exceot  a  few  pamphlets  on  detsc 


ifioned  to  its  magnitude#  If  we  except  a  few  pamphlets  on  detsc 
parts,  we  have  had  no  regular  account  of  the  method  of  treating  the 
cafes  of  children,  6ncc  thatgiven  by  Dr.  ArmHrong,  twenty  years  1 
•In  our  opinion,  Dr.  Underwood  has  thrown  out  many  new  and  ^ 
able  doftrines  on  the  more  important  difeafes.'  He  fets  out. with 
aiTertipn,  which  he  in  a  great  manner  proves  by  his  own  wntuir^ 
That,  as  the  complaints  of  infants  more  obvious  than  it 
generally  been  imagined^  fo  their  numb^  is  comparatively  ff 
their  caufe  imiform,  and  the  treatment  of  moft  of  them,  fimplc 
certain. V  In  the  couiic.  of  the.  work,  he  takes' pccafion  to  con 
the.  errors  of  former  writers,  wither  popular  or  fcicntlfic.  1 
.own  prance  Is  rational  and  czperiiiientaV  and  his  dilclollng  it 
the  benefit  of  the  younger  part  of  the'  faculty,  cannot  but  be 
tended  with  general  utility. 

Art.  26/  A  Sj/iem  of  Anatomy :  from  Monro,  Winll 
Innes,  and  the. lateft  authors.  Arranged,  as  neaidy  as  the 
of  the  work  would  admk,  in  the  order  of  the  Lertures  ddiv 
by  the  Profeflbr  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinbo 
In'  twa  vols.  8vo.  .lUullrated  with  copper-plates#  i}s.  boJ 
Elliot,  Edinburgh  f  Robmfon,  London. 
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Tills,  work  comprehends  Monro  on  the  Bones  :  Winflowori  the 
^cs  and  other  parts  of  the  frefli  bones  ;  Innes  oil  thc  *.Muildcs^ 
tiih  hb  illuftraiions  of  die le  and  of  the  skeleton  :  Wmflow  on  the 
ifccra,  blood-veffels,  and  .organs  of  the  fenfes  ;  Mc^Vo*  Hewfon^ 
jid  ot^r  h»ec  writers,  on  the  nerves  and  lymphatic  .yeffeli*.  Xh^ 
D»pUation  ism«dcwith  judgment,  and  will  no  dpubt  he  uiefiil  to 
The  plates  are  on  a  icale  by  much  too  Imall  to  give  any 


A)'td*n, •  Bcrwickfliire.  8vo.  is,  Cadeli.  ^  ^ 

This  pamphlet  deferves  the  attention  of  the  g^tlcmcn  belobgur^ 
0  the  Humane  Society  in  particular ;  and  we  think  there  ^e  lome 
^iats  in  it  that  may  not  prove  ufeiefs  to  praditioners  in  general, 

/irt.  28.  An  Addrtfi  it)  Pr^gkaht  Lodks  and  Oih^s^  pbftiting 
out  fuch  women  as  are  fit  to  be  inftrujfied,  and  particularly,  to  be 
.  employed  in  the  Pra£Kcc  of  Midwifery  :  together  with  the  Heads 
.  of  the  Lcdurcs,  which  they  ought  to  be  taught^  and  well  verfcd 
.  ioi  before  they  take  upon  thcmTelye^  fo  important  an.Office,  To 
which  is  addra,  an  Index  to  the  Symptoms  of  all  Dileafes  inci* 
dent  to,the  Hcnnan  Specks,  elucidat;ed  with  curibus'  £xphrhatory 
Notes  and  Obfervations  on  the  Pradice  of  Medicine.  -  By  M^s, 
ilachael  Midwife,  late  Pfaftitionler  at  the  WcfbhLnIfer 

lying-jn  Hofpital,  and  regular  Pupil  to  Dr.  Leake,  Mehtber  of 
the  Koyal  College  of  Phynciaus  in  London,  Profeflbr  qf  IV^- 
wifciy,  and  Phylician  in  that  Charity^  Svo, .  as.  Printed  for  the 
Author,^  _ 

,  Mrs.  Rachael .  Lane  appears  i!b  Have  cultivated  her  iniitd  Jhy 
hethcoiy  as  well  as.  thepradSce  of  the  ohffetrlc  art,  and  as  fhe  is 
jfdl  atteutd  by  Dr,  Leake,  her  pamphlet  Is  tolerably  corbeled, 
re  have  no  reafon  to  doiibt  that  (lie  ^docs  credit  to  the  {^rofellian, 
Fc  cannot,  however,  fee  any  life  in  the  major  part  of  the  pamphlet 
jhich  is  taken  up  by-what  -fne  calls.  An  Index  to  the  Symptoms  of  all 
Ibr  wh;ti  is  a  midwife  to  learii  (granting  it  to  ^^truc)  from 
ting  toW  that  hody  emaaafed  and fnjit  for  motion  portends 

or  jfrench.  FoXy  or,  from  being  told  that  rumhUng  of  the 
fHwi  poitends  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  intefines^  She  ihight 
ia?e  »  well  told., us,  that  Tifain  in  the  leg  portends  amputation, 

^<9.  ^  Xhe  Speech  of  Lieutetiaii  General  HaU^  ia  favour 
tf  the  People,  arid  the  nomination  and  ele^^tioh  of  a,  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Yorkfliirc,  in  the  room  of  Sir  George  Savile,  Svo. 
is.  Todd,  York  ;  Baldwin,  London. 

In  this  addrefs  there  are  the  moft  evident  andexpreffive  marks  of 
and  public  virtue.  The  author  appears  to  be  well  inform- 
and  his  knowledge  and  integrity  give  a  real  value  to  his  work, 
he  exhibits  the  iindifguircd  fentlments  of  his  heart,  his  manner  is 
and  his  language  nervous. 

30.  Remarks  en  the  extraordinary  Conduif  of  the  Knight 
of  the. Ten  Stars,  and  his  Italian  Efquire,  to  the  editor  of  Don 
^ixote.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  I.  S.  D.D.  8vo.  is.  Wilkie# 
^ndon. 

“^rc  the  reader  is  amufed  with  the  fpirit  of  altercation  that  has 
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difgraccd  literature  fomach.  There  may  be  fome  degree  of  trutl 
in  the  obfervations'  which  are  made  in  tliis  publication  but  thcrcii 
infinitely  morc^Of  pcevlflinefs.  The'nioft  pointed  wit  can  onlyapo! 
logizc  tor  produftions  like  the  prefent.  “  -  •  '  ;  .  | 

very  Mari  his  ov^n  Law-Maker  :  or^The  EngUfli. 
inanVComplete  Guide  to  a  Parliamentary  Reform  wherein  tlit I 
road  to  nation d'cbnfufion  is  made  plain  and  eafy  to  the  meaDtj 
‘  capacities:  8yo.  is.  6d.  Stockdale.  London. 

^  This,  aut^ior  isf  an  chem^  to  airparliamentary  reform.  Heaffcfli 
to  convey*  hiS'  fentiments '  in  an  ironical  nianner.  But  his  wit ii 
.  fmall,'  and  his  ingenuity  nothing.  ‘  The  important  6bje<5ts  of  nai 
tional  management  and  oeconomy  are  not' proper  topics  for  derlfioa, 
ah<l levity.  ",  *  .  :  ' 

32.  Outlines  of  a  ready  Plan  for  prote^ing  London  and 
'  its'  environs  frbm  depredations  of  lloufe-brcakers,  Street  and 
Highway-robbers.  8vo.  isl  Richardfon.'^ London. 

.The  hints  held  out  in  this  pamphlet  defen  e  cbhlideratlon  ffom  mi 
nifters'  and  ,ftatefmen.  They  feem  to  proceed  from  an  intclligeii 
perfon,  and  they  are  exprelied  with  a  fuitable  fimplicity  and  platnnefs. 
Art.  33.;  The  Beauties^  of  Captain  CooPs  Foyages^  or  a  Selec* 

'  tion  of  interefting. Narratives.  Being  a  circumllantlal  and  enter* 
talnlng  Account  of  all  the  curious  and  extraordinary  Occurrcncci 
.  \vhi<^  happened  in  his  Voyages  round  the  World,  and  to  the 
pacific  Ocean.  Seleftcd  from  the  voluminous  Performances  that 
have  been  publithed  ;  Care  being. taken  to  retrench  all  Superflui¬ 
ties,  and  to  rejeft  whatever,  might  appear  to  be  ufelefs,  uninterdl* 
ing,  or  unentertaining*  Containing  among  a  Variety  of  other 
Articles,,  ah  Account ‘of  the' Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Inhi; 
'  bitants  of  No^tka  Sound.  Alfo  of  thofe  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

-  The"  Friendly  Iflands^  Oonalaflika.  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound. 

.Sandwich  Sound.  Watecoo.  •  The  Tfchiitski,  &c.  &c.  Alfoi 
..  Delcrlption  of  a  grand  Haiva  at  Tongataboo.  A  Bear-hunt  it 
Kamtfchatka.  An  Account  of  .the  Mataevans  prefentiiig  thek 
Daughters  to  Strai^e’rs^^  T^c  Operation  of  the  Romee.  The 
Death  of  Captain  Cook,  &c.  &c*  lamo.  is.  6d.  Lifter.  London. 
The  unblufliing  loquacity  of  this'  title-page  will  difguft  the 
ccfnlng  reader^  and  be  a  fure  indication  to  him  that  this  pubiicatioa 
is  a  catch -penny.  .  Th'e  compiler,  whoever  he  is,  has  no  pretenfioni 
of  any  kind  to  commendation  ;  and  w^hilc  he  appears  to  be  exceed- 
ingly  illiterate,  the  paper  and  printing  of  his  publication  are  in  th 
Yilcftftilcof  imperfedfion..  *  * 
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’  Fifr  //v  E  N  G  L  I  S  H  '  R  E  V  I 

Political'  .State  .c/  Europe,  J'or  the 

[Concluded from  our  lajlC\  ,,  *. 

The  cxclufivc  right  of  <he  lloufe  of  Commons  to  grant  Tup- 
plies  thVows  an  over-balance  into- that  fcale,  and  makes  the 
p^'crs,  though  I'uperior* In  (fat ioii,  inferior  in  iui]X)rtance.  Then  in¬ 
deed  they  rife  in  the  fcalc  of  ’ power  when  they  arrange  thcmfelves, 
as  they  have  foraetimes  done,  in  oppofition  to  the  defpocifm  of  the 
Commons,  on  the  lidc  of  freedom,  - 
Bur  If  the  general  voice  of  the  nation  has  been  able  to  controul  the 
flrouged  branch  of  the  Icgillature,  much  more  would  k  be  able  to 
Icontroul  the  weakclK  W  hi  111  .virtue,  public  fpirit,  found  fenfe^ 
and  a  regard  to  property  remain  in  the  nation,  a  due  balance  will 
preferved  in  thc'conftitution^  The  people,  an(J  all  that  can  in^uence 
the  people^  reafon,  juftice,  felf-intercft,  the  love  of  the  public  :  thefe 
yet  form  the  fiiprenie  power  in  the  kingdom ;  and  k  is  by  an  appeal  to 
thcfconly,  that  all  difputcs  among  the  different  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  can  be  ultimately  determined.  Such  an  appeal,  on  the 
occafion  -of  Mr.  Fox’s  India  bill,  was  anticipated  by  numerous  ad-« 
flrefles  to  the  throne,  and  formally  made  by  a  diffolution  of  theold^ 
nd’the  convocation  of  a  new  parliament,  when  a  great  majority  ap- 
ared  on  the  fide  of  the  new  minifter. 

Thus  if  appears,  that  there  is  a  vital  and  a  healing  principle  in  the 
Britiili  confthurion,  which  regulates  and  directs  its  movements  to  the 
fuhlic  good,  Mvhich  rc<Sb6es  its  diforders,  and,  amidftall  its  wander- 
jings,  brings  it  back  to  its  natural  ftate.  While  juftice  and  public 
Spirit  pve  efficacy  to  the  laws,  proteft  property,  and  give  an  intercll 
othc  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  prefervatiomof  the  conftitu- 
ion,  there  is  little  danger  of  its  fubverfion.  When  luxur)”,*  with 
11  her  enervating  train  of  tidthlous  wants,  fliall  have  prevailed  over 
fenfe  of  duty  and  a  love  of  glory ;  when  corruption  fliall  have 
lade  its  way  to  judges  and  juries  ;  when  the  laws  lliall  have.loft  their 
pring,  and  bowed  down  before  fadlions  in  the  fenatc  and  pasrties .among 
:bc  people^  then  indeed  'has  the  Genius  of  Liberty  fled  for  ever. 
Then  the  bold  fpirit  of  confclous  right  finks  into  mean  fervility,  and 
folicits  from  !avour  what  it  formerly  demanded  as  a  debt  from  juf- 
loc.' 

From  this  detail  of  fafts, .and  from  thefe  obfervations,  w»e  draw* 
he  following  important  conclulion,  which  we  wlfli  to  hold  up  to  the 
ifw.,  and  which  we  would  aJfo  wi(h*,  in  the  prefont  jum'^furc,  to  im- 
refsonrhe  hearts,  of  our  countrymen.  That  the  best  political 
eformation  is  a  Reformation  of  MANNETts. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  which  happened  in  the 
onth  ol  May,  the  fpeech  from  the  throne  recommended  to  the  de- 
oration  of  parliament  the  unfettleJ  affairs  of  India,  t^ic  ftatc  of  the 
yenue,  and  the  means  of  reftoring  .and  invigorating  public  credit. 

with  nevv  taxes  to  a  large  amount  for  paying  thcintcreft  of  the 
ifunded  debt,"  were  the  cares  which  devolved  oh  the  young  miniftcr. 
He  taft  he  had  to  perform,  difficult  in  itfelf,  was  the  more  arduous, 
the  nation  had  formed  ihe-highell opinion  both  of  his  abilities  and 
irtucs.'  Fully  to  anfwer  the  extravagance  of  hope  was  impoffiblc. 
on  the  wliolc^  on  an  impartial  review  of  the  minifter^  rnihifters, 
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\vc  fliall  find,  that  as  it  \v:as  by  the  confidence  of  the  nation. that  they 
acquired,  fo  they  were  fiudious,  by  the  fame  means,  to  retain  th^ 
power.  If  they  erred,  they  did  not  err  intentionally.  In  framini 
the  bills  they  wiflied  to  pafs,  they,  readily  adopted  many  amendmeoa 
and  improvements  fuggefied  by  members  in  oppofition.  Butitwis 
impoflible  not  to  depart  from  the  fpirit  of  Mr.  rox\  bill  in  their  new 
one  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  India.  But,  even  here,  they  manl. 
fefted  the  greater  fpirit  of  accommodation  ;  for  never  didanybij 

'  undergo  more  efl'ential  alterations ;  and  all  of  thefc  were  in  favoiu 
of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  The  minifter,  on  this  occafion,  did  not 
indeed  flicw  any  difpofition  to  grafp  at  power  himfelf.  But  his  con* 
du6t,  it  muft  be  owned,  could  not  appear  fo  difinterefted  as  it  would 
bj>ve  done,  if,  what  he  renounced  for  himfelf,  he  had  given  up 

•  to  the  public.  .  He  avoided  the  odium  of  rrafping  at  power  hinifelf, 
by  devolving  it  into  the  hands  of  his  friends.  The  general  principle 
of  'Mr.  Pitt’s  Eaft  India  bill,  is  a  partition  of  patronage,  and  power 
between  government  and  the  company.  Hence*  it  is  enfeebled,  life 
.too' complex  a  machine,  by  too  many  fprings  and  checks,  and  counter* 

’.checks.  It  is  indeed  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  unite  the  delan 
and  checks  of  freedom  w'lth  that  promptitude  and  vigour  of  goveni» 
.ment,  which  are  neceflary  to  controul  and  to  retain  in  fubjeebon  fuel 
diftaot  andextenfive  dominions.  The  Eaft  India  Judicature  billw 
a  proof  that  in  Mr.  Pitt’s-judgment,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Fox’s,  our 

•  diftant  dominions. in  Afia  are  not  without  an  infufiomof  the  fpirit  of 
defpotiftn.  .  Were  it  the  intention  of  the  Britifli  legiflature  to  prefer 
the  interefts  of  internal  liberty,  both  in  Britain  and  Hindoftan,  to  all 
other  confide  rations,*  and  inthb  fpirit  to  beftow  on  the  Hindoos  per* 
feft  freedom  :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  were  it  their  defign  to  fubjefl 
^ofe  diftrefled  peo  ple  to  unqualified  flavery  ;  a  plain  road,  in  either 
cafe,  would  be  before  them.  .  But  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  fyftem  that 
fliall  combine  the  regards  of  liberty  and  humanity  with  the  views  of 

•  avarice  and  ambition.  The, relief  which  the  bill  now  paffed  intoi 

•  law  for  the  government  of.  India  holds  out  to  the  rajahs  and  zemin¬ 
dars  of  that  country  is  fo  cautious,  fo  flow,  fo  partial  and  circum- 
feribed,  by-  an  attention  to  thcrights  aiid  interefts  of  the  company 
and  their  ferv ants  who  have  andean  eafily  form  clainik^  on  thofc  un- 
happy  people,  that  they  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  in  the  fame  op- 
prellcd  condition  as  formerly. 

We  are  now  to  follow  the  .minifter  in  his  plans  for  reftoringanJ 

.  invigorating  public  credit.  The  Gominiflion  of  Accounts,  oi  iginaUr 
fuggefted.by  Colonel  Ban*e,  and  adopted  by  Lord  North,  the  mo* 
effe^Hve  plan  of  oeconomy  that  has  yet  been  devifed  by  any  of  our 
reformers,  met  from  Mr.  Pitt  all  countenance  and  encouragement 
A  new  fcheme  was  adopted  for.  increafing  the  revenue,  andontfe 
whole,  diverting  the  energy  and  induftry  of  a  numerous  clafs  of  mfu 
into  fuch  channels  as  might  moft  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  ili* 
nation. .  This  was  an  act  for  the  prevention  of  fmuggling. 

This  aft  endeavours  to  remedy  the  evil  of  fmuggiing,  by  lowering 
the  duties  on  certain  arricles  of  importation,  and  by  quafliing 
an  armed  force  all  refiftance  to  the  revenue  officers.  Time  has  noj 
yet  proved  the  efficacy  of  this  aft.  .Tt  feems,  however,  to  be  foiinc^ 
on  juft  and  liberal  principles,  and.toconfult  the  commercial  intcrt‘>| 
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the.  naval  power  of  England.  Other  political  inipforcmcnts 
vverc  hinted  in  both,  boul'es  of  parUament ;  to  .which  the  miniiler 
always  lilleDcd  with  intention  and  refpedt.-  Among  thefe,  cncouragc- 
jticnt  to  the  fiflieries  .  04  the  coaft  of.  Scotland  holds  the  very  firil 
place.  It  wasy  by  means  of  their  filberics,  that  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  obtained  a  rank  among  the  nations :  and  the  hlberies  are^ 
at  this  day,  almoft  the  only  remaining  nerve  of  the  republic.  In  the 
cities  and  towns  the  Dutch -.manufadturers  are  converted  into  Ihop- 
keepers ;  and  the  fliop-keepers  aim  at  general  trade,  particularly  that 
with  Indian  The  old  niannera  have  deferted  the  United  Province* 
hy  land,  but  are  ftilttbund,  in  their  original  fimpllcity  and  vigour^ 
among  thofc  numerous  bands  of  men  who  ore  engaged  in  their  hfl)cr- 
ics..  "Here  we  llill  find  their  antient  partimony  and  labour.  The 
ocean  is,  as  it  were,  the  eftate  of  the  Dutch,  which  they  have  culti¬ 
vated,  and  may  continue  to  all  eternity  to  cultivate  without  lacking 
a  fubjeS  for  induftry  and  improvement.  Other  nations  participate 
I  lajgely  in  the  carrying  trade.  The  Dutch,  in  the  profclTion  of  the 
1  carriers  of  Europe,  begin  to  want  employment but,  as  filhcrmcn, 
i  they  will  never  want  it.  The.  fiflieries,  which  gave  ftrength,  may 
I  aha  give  {lability  to  the  Dutch  republic.  If  it  ia  not  here,  it  is- no 
^  where,  formidable.  If  the  genius  of  Holland  is  ever  again  to  raife 
^^bUhead  among  the  nations,,  he  mult  fpriiig,  as  ar  firlt,  from  the 


n  ocean. 


The  example  of  Holland  is  a  powerful- incentive  to* the  Britiflrlo- 
IgHlatureto  apply  . with  zeal  to  the  improvement 'of  what  nature  has  fo 
liberally  beftowed,  and  which  tempts  the  hand  of  cultivation.  It  it 
f  the  fea  that  forms  the  great  inheritance  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of 
I  the  United  Provinces.  I'he  experience  of  fucceffive  years  has  proved 
^how  little  the  climate  and  foil  ot  the  northern  fhores  and  iflands  of 
y  Scotland  are  adapted  tathe  growth  of  grain.  A  miferable  faminel 
Jlhas  puniftied  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Caithnefs,  Shetland  and  Ork^ 
ncy  for  their  neglect  of  thofe  trcafurcs  which  heave  their  friths  and 
crowd  upon  their  fliores.  The  legiflaturc  was  obliged  to  fend  mo¬ 
ney  to  them,  .to  keq>  them  from  ftarvingc-  But,  if  luch  fums  could- 
be  afforded  annually  for  that  purpofe,  oilt  of  the  public  money,  of 
raifed  by  a  limplc  volition  in  his  Majefty’s  breafi  ;  yet  (till  it  were 
better,  ,that  the  hardy  Ions  ot  the  north  fliould  be  taught  and  even 
^compelled  to  work  out  their  falvaiionby  labour  rather  than  to  receive* 
it  as  a  gift  from  the  hand  ot  charity.  When  the  Redeemer  of  the 
World  was  called  upon  by  legal  authority  to  pay  tribute,  although 
be  could  have  converted  the  iioncs  of  the  earth  into  gold  or  lilver 
by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  he  yci  chofe  to  make  ufc,  on  that  occa- 
fion,  of  natural  means.  Go”,  laid  he  to  Peter,  ‘‘  to  the  fea,  and 
‘*calt  an  hook,  and  take  up  the  filh  that  firfl  cometh  up  ;  and  when 
thou  haft  opened  his  mouth,  thou  {halt  find  a  piece  of  money  ;  that 
take,  and  give  unto  them  for  me  and  thee.”  In  imitation  of  thla 
example  the  Britifli  legiflaturc,  inftcad  of  remitting  money  from 
t«nc  to  time  to  the  Scotch  iflanders,  fliould  fay  to  them,  “  Go  to 
^  the  fea,  and  caft  an  hook^  and  take  up  the  fifli  that  firft  cometh  up  ; 

and  when  thou  haft  opened  his  mouth  thou  flialt  find  a  piece  of 
‘money.”  -  -  . 

It  has  long  been  the  argument  of  indolencci  that,  as  the  Dutch 
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can  lire  on- bard  fare,  and  work  for  Icfs* hire  than  the  all 

competition  wirh  tlieiu  in  the  lilhciics,  even  on  our  own  coalh,  uouU 
be  v^in.  But  the  common  fare  .of  a>  Dutchman,  compared  with  that 
of  a  Shetlander,  or  ii;  general  with  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  thefift, 
ing  c6aft$  of-  Scotland,  Li  luxury*  The.Scotchman  can  live  upon 
left,  work  for  as  little,  and  endure  as  great  fatigue  as  the  hardicll 
Hollander.  The  hardinefs  and  p^fimony  of  North  Britain,  witk 
the  rich  capitals  and  commercial  enterprize  of  England,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  extenlive  fea-coail^  fwarming  with  Hflies  ef  ditFcrcnt 
kinds,' and  abounding  with  deep,  fafe  and  commodious  harbours,  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  a  wife  iegillature,  might  doubtlefs  produce 
the  mod  ineftimable  baicfits  to  the  British  government  and  nation. 

,  In  order  to  promote  the  fillieries,  it  was  judged  nccciTary  that  aa 
inquiry,  fliould  he  fet  on  foot  into  the  caufes  by  which  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  obrtruclcd,  and  the  means  bv  which  thefe  may  be  re¬ 
moved.  A  committee  of  the.  Houfe  of  Commons  met,  by  regular 
:idjoumments,  for  this  purpole;  Add  a  patriotic  member,  has  devoted 
thcTecefs  of  parliament  to  inquiries  into  that  important  fubjett.  It 
;appeared  that  the  advantages  which  tempt  the  enterprize  of  the  fifh-. 
fja*men  on  the  northern  coafts  of  this  ifland  areimmenfe  ;  thatbefidei, 
mil  kinds  of  lifli  in  common  ufe,  there  is  a  fpecies  in  thofe  parus  which, 
as  if  provided  by  Providence  agiiinft  the  iiihofpitality  of  the  climate, 
and  the  fierility  of  the  foil,  is  fitted  to  yield  full  and  falutary  fullci>, 
ance  without  the  mixture  of  any  thing  farinaceous. 

It  appeared  further  that  thofe  advantages  were  overborn  and  ren* 
dexed  of  no-efle<S  by  the- obftinate  remains  of .  feudality  which 
make  the  tenant  little  better  than  the  (lave  of  his  laird.:  the  latter 
prefcribes  .his  talk,  takes  his  rent  in  kind,  ^and  fcarcely  leaves  to  the 
pining  fifliermen  what  nuiy  fuffice  for  the  prefervation.of  life.  Ever? 
landlord  on  the  fea  coaft  is,  in  reality,  the  only  fiflierman  on  his  owi. 
cllate!.  If  proper  t rads  were  allotted  to  companies,  -  with  capitals 
and  .the  command  of  expert  .filbermen,  independent  of  the  land-holder 
on  the  payment  of  quit-rents,  a  new'^fpring  might  l)C  given. to  excite 
that  fpecies  of  inclullry  w'hich  nature  requires  and  invites.  Perhapi 
colonies  of  Danes  or  Dutch  might  be  invited,  by  proper  cncou^ae:^ 
menc,  .to  fettle  in,  thofe  parts.  It  is  example,  which  governs  the 
world'!.  A  few,  examples  would  operate  on  the  fiflieries  moie  power* 
fully  chan  the  moH  liberal  bounties. 

Scotland^ 

"  As'we  are  thus  led  to  Scotland,  we  fliaTI  briefly  defcribe  the  afpccl 
of  affairs  in  that  kingdom  for  the  year  under  review  ;  and  this  rb' 
rather  that  we  may  do  fo  in  continuation  of  the  fubjed  of  improve¬ 
ments  begun  or  intended. 

A  few  virtuous  citizens,  joined  by  fome  zealous  rcpobUcans  amon? 
the  gentry,  have  met,  by  re'gular  adjournments,  for  the  purpole  ctj 
concerting  the"  means' of  obtaining  an  equal  reprefentation  in  parlia* 
Vnent.  Their  publications  arc  plaufible  and  animated:  their  khcnK 
of  forming  an  union  of  wills,  by  pouring  light  and  convicTion  l 
the  undcrilanding,'  was  worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  thought*  | 
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neoplf*  No  attempts  towards  riots!  No  wifli  to  excite  infurrcc- 
--  non!-  They  at' moving  the  energy  of  the  paiilons  through  the 
i  •  j^'rneut/  Bur  the  great  body  of  the  Scotch  nation  are  very  in? 
•jl^rcnt,  and  rather  ayerfe  to  political  innovation  ;  neither  are  they 
much  moved  by  the  projeO-led  fiQiorics.  ^ Scotland,  compared  with' 
'  En<^land,  is  yet  in  a  torpid  ftate.  Yet  there  is -no  period  in  the  hif- 
toryof  Scotland  fince  the  union,  w^hen  fo  many  circumftanccs  con¬ 
curred  to  iVimul  ate  the  genius  and  indullry  of  that  nation,  as  at  prefent. 
The  ant  lent  drefs  of  the  highlandersvvas  reftored.  The  forfeited 
eftates  were  given  back  to  the  natural  heirs.  Large  fums  of  money 
were  voted  for  the  conftruAion  of  the  moft  ufclul  and  magnificent 
works.  The  clergy  were  encouraged  by  a  decifion  of  the  Hoiifc  of 
'  peers  to -claim  an  augmentation  of  ftipehd-;  and  a  committee,  as*bas 
t>cen  already  obierved,  was  appointed  by  the  Houfc  of  Commons  fo^ 

,  the  improvement  of  the  fiflierles.  The  military  genius  of  Scotland 
was  proved  and  excrcifed  in  the  late  war,  and  thence  an  alacrity  and 
ardour- noil riflied  in  many  breafts,  w'hich  may  be  transferred  from 
,  jvar  to' the.  arts  of i peace.  The  officers  who  have  returned  from 

t erica,  from  Alia,  and  from  different  Nations  in  England,  will  carry 
le  with  them  many  obl'crvations,  which  they  may  turn  to  ad- 
I?  vantage  on  their  own  eliates  or  farms  rented  from  their  relation! 
I  and  fnendsr  And  on  the  whole;  if  a  new  face  of  affairs  does  notarife 
I  ^  in  the  nurtherh  parts  of  Gr<"at  Britain,  in  confequcnceof  the  prefent 
I  favourable  jun<J:fore  ;  tjie  remains  of  llavcry,  with  its  wretched  com- 
I '  ^nion  poverty,  may  reign  in  that  remote  comer  for  a  thoufand 
m  years.  ‘  * .  ’  '  ‘ 

I  "  Taxes. 

K  '  The  popularity  of  the  young  minifter  was  put  to  a  fevere  teft> 
B  |,wh'cn  it  became  his  duty  to  impofe  on  the  public  the  heavieft  taxes. 
■  I llcrc  we  have  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  patriotifm  and 
^gthc  honour  of 'Englifli  gentlemen.  There  was  not  a  fingle  member 
■l^^in  either  houfe  who  did  net  acknowledge  the  neceffity  of  raifing  fup- 
H|plies.  Concerning  the  taxes  to  be  impofed,  there  was  not  the  fame 
Wunaninilty.  ;  The  commutation  tax,  or  an  additional  duty  ^pil  win- 
|Bdo\vs,  inftead  of  the  duties  taken  off  of  tea,  was  a  fimplification  of  the 
^IIBmodc  of  colle<ftion,  and  a  fure  arid  produftive  fund  of  additional  re- 
‘•Hi'cnue.*  It  was.oppofed,  neverthelefs,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
Bp-icrifice  of  a  certain  for  an  uncertain  income;  of  its  refembling  in 
BSts  nature  the  gahelles  or  falt-tax  of  p-^ance  ;  and  of  reducing  people 
K^othe  neceffity  of  excluding  the  falubrious  comforts  of  .light  and 
Tinie  has  furniflied  a  more  folid  objedtion  to  this  tax  than  any 
^befe.  The  duty  on  vvIriJow's  has  been  prodigioufly  augmented  ;• 
^be  price  of  teas  nut  greatly  diminlfhed.  The  price  of  teas, 
^pioweyer,  muft  needs  be  reduced  in  time.  It  is  impoffible  for  any 

to  refill  the  influx  of  tea  at  a  low^ered  price  ;  the 
exertions  of  government  for  the  dellru£lion  of  fmuggling 
^ind  the  generous. policy  of  Captain  Prefton  and  other,  gcntlc- 
have  opened  ware-houfes  for  the  fale  of  that  article  on 
make  a  reafonable  allowance  for  the  redudion  of  the 
this  fubjeft  w^e  may  further  obferve,  that  in  this  period 
pig^'  ^^^cnded  commerce,  moft  nations  are  interefted  even  in  the  inter¬ 
im  each  other.  The  fettling  of  the  taxes  in  England 

one  of  the  principal  exports  of  China. 
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Ireland.  ( 

iHie  affafirs  of  Irdand,  which  had  for  fome  time  threatened  infur- 
wftlon  and  rebellion,  inthecourfe  of  1784  began  to  alfume  a  peace¬ 
able  afpect,  and  to  fettle,  if  not  into  perfed  order,  yet  into  a  mode¬ 
ration  and  cooln’efs,  with  regard  to  the  objefts  of  aflbciation,  which 
promhe  to  terminate  in  an  indifference,  W'hich  fliall  fully  re-cftabli(h 
the  authority  of  regular  gorernhient.  The  Irifti  parliament  with- 
ftobd  the  demands  aiid  clamours  and  menacing  parade  of  military 
alfbciation,  with’ a  firmnefs  worthy  of  their  rank,  and  their  political 
wifdom*  They’  even  dared  to  curb  the  licentioufiiefs  of  the  prefs. 
It  was  in  this  manner,  though  oh  Icfs  juftifiable  grounds,  that  the 
long  parliament  of  England,  having  defeated  the  royal  power,  pro¬ 
ceeded  alfo,  by  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  to  fubvert  the 
rights  and  claims  of  the  people.  Although  thefe  two  cafes,  in  refpeft 
of  right  or  wrong,  are  indeed  different,  yet  they  both_  illuftratc  the 
progfefs  of  power  and  ambition.  In  both  cafes,  die  condudt  pf  the 
paffioris  was  the  fame.  On  this  fubjeft  it  may  alfo  be  recollected, 
Jhat '  the  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ha\^ing  begun  their 
encroachments  on  the  executive  power,  voted  their  Own  power  and 
privileges  perpetual.  It  was  in  the  fame  manner,  that  the  late  Houfe 
of  Commons  in  England,  having  attempted  to  feize  the  executive  go 
yernment  of  India,  endeavoured,  by  a  repetition  of  remonftrances,  tp 
intimidate  the  crown  from  diffolving  the  parliament.  There  is  nothing 
more  amufing  or  inftruCtire  in  hiftory,  or  in  reviewing  the  aCtuii 
Hate  of  the  world,  than  to  trace  the  uniform  progrefs  and  tranfitions 
of  the  human  paffions,  as  they  ap}>ear  in  theconduft,  not  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  minute  peculiarity  of  whofe  circuraftances  it  is  not  oftca 
(>o(lible  to  trace,  but  in  that  of  great 'bodies  of  men,  where,  the  torrent 
if  paflion  repels,  and  carries  along  with  it  the  brooks  which  here 
and  there  fall  into  its  channel.  The  finnnefs  of  tht  Irifli  parliament, 
the  intrepidity  of  the  viceroy  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  plainncfs, 
the*  opennefs,  the  joVialty  of  his  manners,  and  his  indifference  to  the 
feoaflingi  of  the  volunteers :  thefe  qualities,  brought  opportunely 
into*  exertion,  were  the  belt  adapted  that  could  be  imagined  for  the 
government  of  Ireland  in  its  prefent  fituation.  The'  volunteers;  and 
in'  general  the  Irifli  nation,  fliewed  themfelves  the  more  intradablc 
the  more  they  were  tampered  with.  The  viceroy  fets  them  at  . de¬ 
fiance,  merely  by  taking  no  notice  of  them.  A  pragmatical  and  re¬ 
fining  fpirit  would  only  have  blown  up  the  coals,  and  have  perpe- 
tuatccl  ahd'ihcreafed  the  flame  of  difeord. 

Axierica. 

'  fri  the  courfe  of  the  year  1784  'the  world  was  favoured  \vuth  the 
laws  of  the  Amcrican'eongrefs,  and  alfo  thofe  of  the  different  Ame¬ 
rican  provinces.  Never  was  any  ftate  founded  in  fuch  enlightened 
times,  or  on  fuch  enlarged  principles.  The  collected  wifdom  of  .the 
old  world;  the  examples ot  hiftory  ;  the  improved  maxinis  of  poli¬ 
ticks  ;  the  prefent  flale  of  the  world  ;  the  nature  and  conduft  of  the 
jpaflions all  thefe  have  been  confulted  by.  the  American  deglflators, 
and  lent  their  aid  to  the  formation  of  the  moft  liberal  fyftem  of  go* 
vefnment  that  has  yet  been  cftabliflied  in  any  country.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,'  that  many  of  the  American  laws  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
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formed  the  Achaeaii  league.  .It  is  with  uations  as  \wth  trading  aua 
maaufadturing  corpon^iuns.  The  moll  amient  arc  the  i>arrowcll  ia 
theii*  principles.  The  moll  recent  are  the  moil  liberal,  and  embrace 
the  widelljnteixjfts.  Congrels  have  not  yet  been  able  to  extend  and 
ciUbhifli  their  authority  over  the  di&rcnt  dates.  Lcn^h  of  time  if 
as  nccelfary  to  ellabiUh  the  authority  of  dates  as  it  is  to  beftow  rct 
fpcdlability  on  particular  fainilies.  The  ftatcs-general  of  thc.unucij 
provinces*  ou  their  emancipation  ,  from  the  Aulirians,  ilrugglecl  for 
years  before  they  were  able  to  govern  their  particular  dates  an4-townv 
Their  conda^  efforts  prevailed  at  lad.  Hei^e  it  is  reafqnable  to  coor 
elude  that,  unlefs  fome  fudden  rupture  intervene,  the  authority  of 
congrefs  will  be  edablilhed  oyer  the  thirteen  provinces  of  America, 
The  animolity  of  the  Americaps  ag^nft  individuals  of  Great  Britaip* 
this  year  began  to  fubfide.  The  common  civilities  of '  focial  and 
conaitvercial  intf  rcourfe  were  revived.  And  an  extreme  want  at  uiot 
ney  from  one  cud  of  North  An^rica  to  the  other  led  the  Americans 
to  doubt  concerning  the  advantages  of  the  war,  and  to  be  convinced 
that,  m.  order  to  carry  Qii  ex  tend  ve  commerce,  a  capital,  and  credi|; 
are  as  neccirary,  as  ra\y  materials. 

Cntin^nt  of  Europe, 

The  emperor  of  Germany  gave  early  proofs  of  his  arabitioii* 
From:  the  moment  be  alcended  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  he 
devoted  his  life  to  the  purliiit  of  glory;  and  mantfeded.  a  refolutioft 
to  promote  the  profperity  of  his  fubjedls,  and  to  reclaim  the  terri- 
torks  that  had  been  antiently  veiled  in  his  family.  ^ Whaler  might 
promote  indullry  of  every  kind  throughout  his  dominions,,  became 
the'objcft  of  his  attention.  He  fticwed  himfelf  a  detern^ined  foe  to 
indolence  and  fupcrdrtion,  by  feizing  on  many  convents :  while  from 
t^fefacred  fpoils,  and  the  returns  of  a  growing  commerce  in  plcnti^ 
ful  and  populous  cbunfrii^  he  kept  on  foot  one  of  the  bed  difeipHned^ 
and  In  every  refpeft  the  fined  armies  in  Kuropc.  The  rcvoliitiort 
ni  America  having  embroiled  his  heared'ncighbours,  the  French  and 
the  &ufch,  in  a  war  with  the  Eriglifh,  the  mod  powerful  gaanaiteei 
of.  the  barrier  treaty,  this  prince  faw'  and  improved  a  jundure  I'o  fa¬ 
vourable  to  his  ambition.  The  chain  of  forts  w^hich  fe  pa  rated  the 
Auftrian.  from  the  Seven  United  Provinces  at  his  reejued  was  remov¬ 
ed.  The  barrier  towns  were  difmantled.  A  road  was  opened  into 
the  heart  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  demand  of  a  free  navigation 
of  a  river,  flowing  through  dominions  which  had  devolved  to  the 
Emperor  by  the  mod  undifputed  title  of  lucceffion,  with  a  fmall  terri¬ 
tory  nccelfary  for  the  proteClion  of  that  navigation,  and. which  had 
alfo  been*  WTcdcd  from  his  ancedors,  was  jud.  This  navigation 
Would  be  an  acquifition,  not  only  to  the  emperor,  but  to  the  other 
l>'mces  and  dates  of  Germany>  w’hofc  dominions  mud  necellarily 
tccl  new  incitements  to  Indudry,  by  a  new  influx  of  commerce.  On 
t  more  enlarged  fcalc,  the  opening  of  the  Schelde  w’ould  be,  for  the 
lame  rcafons,  for  the  advantage  of  the  world.  I'he  emperor,  allured 
of  the  affidance,  it  is  reafonable  toprefume,  of  po^vcrful  allies,  and, 
toiifiding  in  the  good  widies  of  thofe  dates  on  w^hom  the  object  he  had 
4  iu 
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in  view  would  confer  the  gfeateft  benefits,  dctcrnaiineci  to  fuppbrt  h!i 
pretenfions  by  force  of  amis.  From  a  comparative  view  of  the  re* 
Iburccs  and  firength  of  the  EKltch  and  the  emperor,  it  is  probable, 
that  in  a  conteft  in  arms  vidory  woiild  ultiniately  declare  itfclf  in  fa^ 
Vour  of  the  latter, .  But  it  is  not  the  rcfpecKve  force  of  thefe  contend¬ 
ing  powers  that  will  decide  the  cjuariel,  but  the  ihtefference  of  ndgh* 
bouring  ftates  and  princes.  The  eyes  of-  Europe,  theretbrej  are  not 
more  turned  towards  Auftria  and  Holland,  than  to  France,  PrulFia; 
Kullia  and  England.  The  contending  parties,’  aWare  of  this,  endea¬ 
vour  to‘ conciliate  favour,  by  a  fliew  of  moderation;  France  and 
England,  exhaufted  by  the  late  war,  are  in  a  Hate  which  naturally 
feeks  for  repofe,  England  feems  determined  to  obferve  a  Arid  ncu-* 
trality,  France,  interefled  to  check  the  aggrandizement  of  it  neigh; 
bouring  monarch,  who  poffefl'es  claims'on  part  of  her  dbmiriidns,  la¬ 
bours  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  arms,  by  all  the  artifices  of  intrigdeand 
negotiation.  If,  however,  fuch  an  appeal  fliould  aftually  be  made;  ' 
fhc  is  bound  by  policy  as  well  as  by  treaty,  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of 
the  Republic.  Yet  even  in  that  cafe  the  French  queen,- with  her 
numerous  party,  might  find  means,,  bv  influencing  the  appointment 
of  military  commanders,  and  othenvife,  to  protraft  the  preparations 
for  war,  and  to  divert  or  lighten  the  blow  when  ready  to  be  ftruck. 
Whatever  quarrels  have  exiiled  between  the  Dutch  and  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  certainly  that  monarch,  in  cafe  of  hoftilities,  w’^ould  take  an 
aftivepart  in  favour  of  the  Republic,  Every  paffion  that  influences 
his  mind  points  and  impels  to  fuch  a  conduft :  his  love  of  military 
glory  :  his  jcaloufy  of  the  emperor  :  his  attachment  to  kindred  :  the 
probable  profpeft  that  the  houfc  of  Brandenburgh  will  one  day  give 
a  ftadtholder  to  the  United  Provinces,  ‘  It  would  lead  into  too  nice 
and  tedious  a  difeuflion  to  confider  the  different  paffions  and  interclh 
that  a  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch  would  probably  excite 
and  ctfc6t  in  the  princes  and  cities  of  Germany.  It  is  faid,  and  with 
probability,  that  the  greater  number  would  elpoufe  the  caufe  of  the 
emperor.  Spain  and  Naples, '  with  the  duke  of  Parma  and  other 
Italian  princes,  would  adhere  to  the  ftandard  of  France.  Sweden^ 
almoA  a  French  province,  would  incline  to  the  fame  fide.  The  king 
of  Sardinia  would  endeavour  to  oblerve  a  ftrlft  neutrality. 

But  the  power  on  which  the  publick  eye,  on  the  occafion  in  quef- 
tion,  was  chiefly  turned,  is  that  .of  Pruflia  ;  that  power,  which  iri 
1779  mediated  between  Auftria  and  Bavaria  the  peace  of  Tefchen. 
The  vicinity  of  Ruflia  to  the  Turkifli  dominions  and  to  Sweden,  the 
remembrance  of  paft,  and  the  dread  of  future  hoftilities,  naturally 
determined  the  czarina  to  fide  with  the  emp)eror  againft  the  Dutch, 
under  the  protc6tion  of  Ftance,  the  ally  of  the  Swedes  and  Othmans; 
The  liberty  indulged  by  Sweden  to  France,  of  con  ft  ruffing  an  srfenal, 
and  magazine  at  Gottenburgh,  with  the  ambitious  intermarriage  of 
the  Bourbons  with  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  vv^ere  circuiiiftanccs, 
no  doubt,  which  ftlmulated  the  jealoufy  of  the  Rulfians,  and  induced 
them  to  declare  themfelves,  at  fo  early  a  ftage  of  the  conteft,  on  the 
fide  of  Auftria.  The  emprefs,  who  makes  no  fcruple  to  declnfre  her 
fentiments  on  all  fubjefts  without  referve,  has  uniformly  faid,  that 
the  emperorS  claini  to  a  free  navigatioB  of  the  Schelde  is  natural; 
juft  and  reafonablc* 

Such 


National 

Such  was  tKt  afpcft  of  Europe  in  1784,  with  rejard  to  the  great 
objci^t  which  fixed  her  attention;  vfz.  the  couteft between  the  Dutch 
jind  the  Aullrians,  Numberkfs  other  occurrences^  as  uluaL  in  the 
cvcr-var}’ing  ‘  fccnc  of  human  affairs,  diverlified -the  year  under  re- 
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by  a  natural  aflbeiation,  into  any  of  our  fotu re  views  and'  fpecula- 
tions.  ,  /  .  '  *  - .  ‘ 

Butk  would  be  unpardonable  in  lis  to  omit,  what.wiirdiflinguifh 
the  year  1784  in  the  eyes  of  pofterity  more  than  the  concliifion  or 
the  commencement  of  the  moft  hnportanf  wars,  the  '  afeent  of  fo 
many  aerial  voyagers  in  the  aeroftatic  ntachine.  *Thc  tales  of  Icarus 
and  Daedalus  have  led  fome  fpcculitive  men  to  imagine  that,  as  na¬ 
tions,  whole  fpecies  ot  animals^  and  various  arts  hav'e  periflied  in  th^ 
j»ulph  of  time,  fo,  aerial  navigation  is  not  a  hoveliy  in  fad,  alriiough 
It  be  fo  to  our  own  knowledge,  'In  Aulusr  Gellius  we  read  of  a  pi¬ 
geon  framed  by  Archytas,’  and  mounted  into  the  air  by  means  of  an 
inclofed  aura.  In  modern'times  Lord  Bacon,  and  after  him 

Bifliop  Wilkins,  threw  out  hintsfor  riling  into  the’air,  on  the  princl- 
■pies  of  exhaufting  the  common  atmofpheric  air  out  of  their  thin  metal¬ 
lic  balls.  But,  as  there  is  a  prelTure  of  air,^fhe  weight  of  a  fun,  on  every 
farface  of  a  foot  fquare,  balls  of  ' the  necell'ary  leviiy  aiiii  thinneU 
’would  have  been  cruflied  and  broken  by  the  circumambrehf  fluid  in 
'which  they  were  deftined  to  float.  'It  w^as  necelTarv,  therefore,  for 
‘the  purpofe  of  afeending  into  the  atmofphere,  that  a  fpecies  of  air 
fliould  be  difeovefed  Ipecifically  lighter  than  the  common’  atmofphe- 
'ric  air,  but  equally  elaftic.  Different  kinds  of  fuch  fpecies  of  air 
were  in  faft  dilcovered  by  Black  and  Cavendljh.  One  difeovery  leads 
to  another  ;  and  the  progrefsof  knowledge  becomes,  in  ks  coarfc, 
‘more  and  more  rapid: 

Mohilifafe  *vigtt pirefque  acquv  it  eumh. 

It  was  referred  for  the  glory  of  Montgolfier  to  confine  Ga:^  within 
a  balloon,  and  to  mount  it  into  the  Ikies.  . 

.  This  invention  has  drawn,  and  ftill  continues  to  draw,  univerfal 
attention  and  admiration.  An  afeent  in  ah  air  balloon  unites  thofc 
qualities  which. are  the  riioff  fitted  to  raife  fublime  conceptions  in  the 
human  mind  :  the  immeafurable  heighth  and  expanfe  of  the  heavens; 
the  courage  of  the  perfon  who.afcends  ;  and  the  triumph  of  human 
knowledge  over  nature.  The  glory  of  philofophy,  alfuming  thus 
avilible  form,  is  deeply  imprelfed  on  the  breaft  of  every  fpedbtor. 
And  on  fuch  occafions  wx  all  feel  the  connection  between  philofophy 
and  humanity.  When  the  balloon  is  feen  to  rife,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
the  power  of  gravitation,  w  hat  fpeCtator  does  not  ’  feel  his  mind  fe- 
renc,  or  would  not  wifli  rather  to  conquer  nature  by  art,  than  tofijb- 
due  kingdoms  by  the  horrors  of  w^ar  ?  As  the  difeovery  of  things 
neceftarilv  precedes  that  of  the  ules  to  w’hich  fhey^  may  be  applied, 
fo  the  air  balloon  will  be  reforted  to,  in  procefs  of  rime,  for  various 
purpbfes  of  bufinefs,  health  and  pleafure. — xAs  there  is  mo  ^riod  of 
the  w'orld,  .with  which  wc  are  acquainted,  fo  enlightened  as  the  pre- 
.  fcnt,  fo  there  is  none  when  the  hopes  of  men  coucerning  the  future 
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extent  of  human  power  were  fo  fanjguine.  There  gre  phllofbplicrs^ 
high  in  well-merited  reputationy  who  fcriiple  not  to  predift,  that  the 
tunc  will  arrive,  when  nature  (liall  be  fo  obedient  to  man,  that  he 
will  not  only  poflefs  the  power  of  removing  difeafes,  but  even  of 
prolonging  life. 

As  wc  arc  naturally  dlfpofed,  in  contemplating  any  operation  or 
courfc  of  events,  to  apprehend  or  to  fearch  for  an  operating  power 
or  caul}:;,  it  has  been  one  of  our  objects,  in  our  monthly  review  of 
the  political  ilatc  of  Europe,  to  indulge  conje£lurcs  concerning  the 
fprings,  and  anticipations  concerning  the  effects  . of  the  various  oc-. 
currences  w.hich  fall  under  our  oblervation.  As  the  principles  of 
moral  conduft  arc  as  fi^ed  and  invariable  as  the  laws  which  govern 
the  natural  world,- fimilar  fituations  and  fimilar  movements  may  be 
fuppofed  to  produce  fimilar  cftects.  As  the  fame  fcafons,  in  the  great 
ordj^rof  nature,  with  little  variation,  produce  the  fame  weather  and 
the  fame  fruits,  lb  the  fame  operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
aftions  to  which  they  give  oirth,  with  little  variation,  have  pro¬ 
duced,  and  will  produce,  the  fame  events.  It  is  on  this  ground,  and 
noton  that  of  any  vain  pretence  of  being  acquainted  with  the  fecrets 
of  the  diferent  cabinets  of.  Euro]>e,  that  w  c  indulge  a  vein  of  fpe-  • 
dilation  on  the  more  important  events  that  prefs  upon  our  notice. 
What  would  appear  moft  reafonable  to  conjecture,  or  mofl  juft  to 
conclude,  to  plain,  unbiaffed  common  fenfe  ;  it  is  that  we  mix,  as  a 
feafoning  to  the  dry  details  of  fimple  narration.  Nor  arc  the  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind  alw'ays  or  often  difappointed. 
As  a  fpciftatofy  placed  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  feene  of  an  en¬ 
gagement,  is  better  qualified  than  a  perlbn  of  equal  Ikill,  w  ho  li 
engaged  in  it  as  an  actor ;  fo  the  general  obferver,  'whofe  paffion* 
arc  not  inflamed,  nor  his  underftanding  blinded  by  the  ever-varying 
intrigues  of  courts,  is  better  fitted  to-  form  a  judgment  concerning 
the  general  refult  of  any  comprehenlive  conjundlure  of  aftkirs,  than 
the  courtier  who  is  verlant  mail  the  wiles  and  myfterics  of  Hate. 

Although  the  (hifting  fccnc  under  review  has  often  falfified  our 
conjectures,  and  difproved  ourinformatlon  with  regard  to  particular 
objects,  yet. in  our  general  conclufions  concerning  general  fubjefls, 
a  faithful  adherence  to  the  commo/i  fenfe  of  mankind,  in  oppofition 
to  fubtlety  and  refinement,  has  uniformly  conducted  us  to  the  truth. 
On  this  principle  we  ventured  to  affirm,  that  vigour  of  councils  and 
an  indifference  to  the  threats  and  parade  of  the  volunteers  would  ch 
fe6tually  reflote  good  order  in  Ireland;  that  the  genius  of  the 
Scotch  nation  did  not  incline  them  to  political  innovation ;  that  the 
military  .preparations  of  the  emperor  had  undoubtedly  an  objeft* 
and  that  that  object  was  to  reclaim  what  had  been  torn  by  violence 
from  bisanceftors  ;  that  he  would  not  relinquilh  his  claim  to  a  free 
navigation  of  the  Schelde  j  that  France  and  England,  if  polTiblc, 
would  obferve  with  regard  to  the  contcll  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
emperor  aneutralih*,  or  interpofe  only  by  mediation  ;  that  the  king 
of  Vrulfia  would  appear  on  the  fide  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  and 

that  the  emperor  would  be  fupported  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia* 

\ 
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